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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A LIFE OF LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 
RANDOLPH SPENCER-CHURCHILL as a PRODUCT of 


his AGE. Being a Personal and Political Monograph. By T. H. 8. ESCOTT, M.A. 
In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, With Photogravure Portrait and full Index. 
432 pp. 

The TIMES says :—“ Mr. Escott’s book on Lord Randolph Churchill is an interesting 
study of an interesting personality, and as such it will be eagerly read and appreciated. 
The picture drawn is attractive, and contains many telling anecdotes, and many vivid and 
intimate touches.” 

The STANDARD says:—“ The portrait in the foreground is a speaking likeness, and in 
achieving that success Mr. Escott has attained all that is at present possible. The account 
of Lord Randolph’s boyhood and youth is altogether delightful. The book is one which 
will be read by all who take an interest in recent political history.” 

The MORNING POST says:—“ A book which is certain to be very widely read,” 


By COUNT PHILIPPE DE SEGUR. 
AN AIDE-DE-CAMP of NAPOLEON I. Translated by 


H. A. PATCHETT-MARTIN, With Photogravure jPortrait. In demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 464 pp., 12s. 
The TIMES says :—*“ The historical interest is undoubtedly great. De Ségur’s account 
of Napoleon’s plans for the invasion of England is very interesting.”’ 


THE ZEIT-GEIST LIBRARY 
OF COMPLETE NOVELS at a POPULAR PRICE, In cloth gilt, 2s.; in artistic paper, 
1s, 6d. each. 
The ATHENAEUM says :—“* ‘ The Zeit-Geist ’ inaugurates ond gives its name to a new 
series which will deserve a welcome if it never falls behind its pioneer in interest.’”’ 


THE ZEIT-GEIST. By L. Dougall. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and Coloured Title-Page. Third Edition. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says:—“ Wonderfully imagined and described with very 
considerable power. We found ourselves not only keenly interested in the incidents of the 
story, but sympathising intimately with Toyner’s difficulties,”’ 


CHIFFON'’S MARRIAGE. By “Gyp.” With Portrait of 


Autkor and Autograph Letter. [Second Edition, this day. 
The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says :—“ It is a very charming book, and should have 


a great success.” 
THE SALE of a SOUL. By Frankfort Moore. With 
his day, 


Coloured Frontispiece and Title-Page. 
The WORLD says :—“* Read ‘The Sale of a Soul,’ a brilliant little book.” 





NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
THE MISTRESS of QUEST. By Adeline Sergeant. 


The GLOBE says:—“‘A notable novel, written with all the ease of the accomplished 
story-teller, and is for that reason more than commonly acceptable.” 


THE HOLY ESTATE. By W. H. Wilkins and Captain 
THATCHER. 
“Tbe book itself is so brilliantly clever, so novel, so interesting, and, of course, every- 
body is reading it as a Roman @ c/e/, seeing that Mr. Wilkins was one of the joint authors 
of ‘The Green Bay Tree,’ the cleverest Roman « ¢’ef since ‘ Lothair.’ ’’—To-Day. 


FIDELIS. By Ada Cambridge. Second Edition. 


The STANDARD says:—“ The novel is one to be recommended ; it is well written, and 
full of rightly directed sympathy and knowledge of human nature,” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘A HEROINE in HOMESPUN.” 


GOD FORSAKEN. By Frederic Breton. 
° NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ON HEATHER HILLS,” 
A FAMILY of QUALITY. 
A FIFTH EDITION in preparation. 


INTO the HIGHWAYS and HEDGES. 


MONTRESOR, 





[ This day. 


By F. F. 


FRANKFORT MOORE’S NEW NOVEL, 
THEY CALL IT LOVE. 
JOSEPH HATTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE BANISHMENT of JESSOP BLYTHE. 


A Fine-Paper Edition of ZOLA’S MASTERPIECE, with about 100 fine Wood 
Engravings from Original Drawings by F. Thevenot. 
A LOVE EPISODE: a Novel. By Emile Zola. With a 
Preface by the Translator, Mr. ERNEST A, VIZETELLY. In large crown 8yo, 
richly gilt, cloth, [Jmmetiat ly, 
ALPHONSE DAUDET’S MASTERPIECE. 
FROMONT JUNIOR and RISLER SENIOR. Translated 


by EDWARD VIZETELLY. In large crown 8vuv, artistic binding, with 88 Wood 
Engravings from Original Drawings by George Roux, 


Lonpon: HUTCHINSON & 00., Paternoster Row. 








MR. DAVID NUTT’S LIST. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 
IN MR. W. E. HENLEY’'S TUDOR TRANSLATIONS. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES of the NOBLE GRECIANS and 


ROMANS. Englished by Sir THOMAS NORTH, sanyo 1579. With an Introduction 
by GEORGE WYNDHAM. To be completed in 6 vols., small 4to, averaging 432 
pages. Vols. I, and II, are now ready, 


Subscription prica for the 6 volumes, inclusive of carriage and postage, £3 12s, net. 
he price will be raised after completion’of the issue, 


A Pr: spectus of the work and of the Tudor Translations will be sent on application. 


LEGENDS of FLORENCE: Collected from the People 
and Retold by CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. First Series. Crown 8yo, 283 
pages, handsomely printed on laid paper, in fancy cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


ESSAYS on SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. By H. H 
BOYESEN. Crown 8vo, 288 pages, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


Contents : — Bjirnson—Kielland—Jonas Lie —H, C, Andersen—G, Brandes - E. Tegner— 
Contemporary Danish Literature. 


DANIEL DEFOE.—OF ROYALE EDUCATION : a Treatise 


edited for the first time by K. D, BUELBRING. Demy 8vo, 112 pages, 2s. net. 


LOHENGRIN.—FIFTY YEARS AFTER. By one of the 


FOLK. 16mo, 26 pages, stiff wrapper, 6d. 


TALES of the FAIRIES and of the GHOST WORLD. 


Collected from Oral Tradition in South-West Munster, by J. CURTISS. 210 pages, 
fancy cloth, uncut, 3s. 6d. 


STUDIES in BIBLICAL ARCHAZOLOGY. By Joseph 
JACOBS. 16mo, 172 pages, cloth, uncut, 3s, 6d. 
Contents :—Recent Research in Biblical Archwology and in Comparative Religion— 
Junior Right in Genesis~Totem Clans in the Old Testament—The Nethenim —The Indian 
Origin of the Book of Proverbs. 


CLAN TRADITIONS and POPULAR TALES of the 
WESTERN HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS. Collected from Oral Sources by the late 
Rev. 8S. G. CAMPBELL. With Memoir of the Author. Portrait and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, xx.-150 pages, cloth, 5s. 6d, 





*,* Forms the Fifth Volume of “ Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition.” 


GOETHE'S FAUST. The First Part, Edited from the 


Weimar Edition, and accompanied by a new literal Prose Translation, and Notes 
for Students by BETA, Crown 8vo, 324 pages, cloth, uncut, 3s, 6d, 


THE SAGA of KING OLAF TRYGGWASON, who 


Reigned over Norway A.D. 995 to a.p. 1000, Translated by the Rev, JOHN 
SEPHTON, M.A. 4to, xxvi.-500 pages, cloth, gilt top, 18s, net. 


IN THE PRESS FOR EARLY PUBLICATION. 
THE THREAD and the PATH. Poems by Andre 


RAFFALOVICH, Small 4to, Only 250 copies printed, 
T'rospectus and price on application, 





THE LEGEND of PERSEUS. A Study of Tradition in 
Story, Custom, and Belief. By E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. Vol. 1, THE SUPER. 
NATURAL BIRTH. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxiv.-223, 7s, 6d. 

*.* Vol. IL. of the ‘*Grimm Library,” the First Volume of which, “Georgian Fo'k 

Tales,” Translated by Marjory Wardrop, published in May last, sells at 5s, net. 


SONGS and SAGAS of the NORSEMEN and ENGLISH. 


MEN, By ALBANY F, MAJOR. Crown 8vo, 134 pages, cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 


TALES from WELSH WALES. By P. H. Emerson, Author 


of ‘*A Son of the Fens,” “ English Lagoons,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 304 pages, fancy cloth, 
3s, Gd, 


BEGINNINGS of WRITING in CENTRAL and EASTERN 


ASIA; or, Notes on 450 Embryc-Writirgs and Scripts, by TERRIEN do 
LACOUPERIE, Demy 8vo, 210 pp., cloth, £1 1s, net, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


THE LANGUAGES of CHINA before the CHINESE: 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 


THE OLDEST BOOK of the CHINESE. —-The Yd-KING 


and its Authors. Demy vo, sewn, 10s, Gd, net, 
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TYPE-WRITING. 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, Latenery, and Medical MSS. quoctullty and promptly 
typewritten by Rayye & Co., Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C.” Private room for dictation. Highest references. 
Translations. 


ADY TY PE-WRITER, disengag ed, 


desires ENGAGEMENT as Secretary, or Home Work. Musical. 
Apply M. N., 44, Fairholme Road, West Kensington, Ww. 


PRIVATE SECRETARYSHIP, or similar 


appointment, DESIRED by a competent Shorthand-Writer 
and Typist. Student of Oriental Archaeology. Excellent Testimonials 
and Press Opinions. Personal | Reference to F.R.S. Salary moderate. 
_ Avena, Office of Ac ADEMY, ‘ 7, C hance ry Lane. 





T°. INVALIDS. —A LIST of MEDICAL 

EN in all parts, williog to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c. ; schools also recommended. —Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


Me. R. GUTEKUNST begs to announce 


that he has OPENED BUSINESS as dealer in Engravings 
Woorlecuts, and Drawings by the Old Masters, as well as French and 


Haglish Prints of the last century, and has On View a fine selection of 
the above-mentioned Prints at his Gallery, 16, KING STREET, 
ST. JAMES'S, 8.W. 


TS AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.— 


A Literary Syndicate and Press Agency. “A Medium of 

Communication between Authors, Editors, and Publishers.” Advises 

upon, revises, and negotiates MSS. Interviews by appointment only. 
—Address the Secretary, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


PEttrions.cs and PUBLISHING. — To 


AUTHORS. nore ial attention given to the above. Estimates 
free. Accounts verified by Chartered Accountant.—Address Manager, 
Roxburghe Press, 3, Vie toria- street, W ‘estminster. 


: CATALOGUES 
JYOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promot tly supplied on moderate terms, 
LOGU ES on application. 


puLal & CO., 37, Sono Square. 


BAEDEK ER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detaiied Catalogue sent post free on ap »plics ation. 
DULA J &¢ vO. » 37, Sono Square, Loxpos, W. 





FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 


AND 
7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CAT'A —— post free on application. 


TH. “WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Forsrax Booxs and Periopicats at the mos 


moderate prices. 
Cataloques on applicat ation. 





a 


Boos —OATALOGUE, No. 38, curious 


MISCELLANEOUS SECOND-HAND BOOK FF 
Iso FRENCH CATALOGUE, : " sent post tree 


E. Hecrox, Bookseller, Birmingham. 





PARIS. 


SPITZER COLLECTION. 
HE SALE of the ARMS and ARMOUR 


1 take ADS in PARIS, at the GALLERY GEORGES 
PETIT, y moe D AY, the loth, to FRIDAY, the lath, June, 1895, 
at 2 p.m. each da PAUL CHEVALLIER, Auctioneer, 10, rue 
de la Grange Batélivre. Rae M. CH. MANNE 1EIM, Expert 7, rue 
St. Georges, Paris. — Private View: Saturday, 8th June; Public: 
Sunday, 9th June, from 1 to 6 pm. Ilustyated Catalogue, price 
20 francs. 


N EXAMINATION for TWO 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS at VICTORIA COLLEGE, 
JERSEY, will [bere on JUNE isth at JERSEY, and at EXETE 
COLLEGE, UXFORD, simultaneously. Value about 40 Guineas ber 
annum, reducing total charge for rd and Tuition to £23 
annum. Candidates must be between 11 and 14 years of age. Furthe ot 
——- — from the Heap Master, to whom applications must be 
sent not later than June 4th. Pup ils of Victoria College eligible to 
close Scholarships and Exhibitions at Oxford, —_ ” to £80 per 
annum. Direct preparation for Woolwich anc rst. 


ST. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, near 


OX FORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide "Education 
for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparation tor Universities, Army, &c., on 
definite Church principles. Fees: £66 per annum (Sons of Clergy- 
men, £60); Day Boys, 2! guineas. Classical and Modern sides, 
Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 30th —Rev. T. F. Honson, M. A., Wi — 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


N EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
&c.—K ING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt € Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have ame 3 -built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Tele phone 2759. Tele graph, “Africanism, London.” 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOK 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


* and BOOKSCLLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
fivourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, New Oxford Street, London, 


Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated 
Works of 


THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections :— 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, LOUVRE, PARIS, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 
UFFIZI, FLORENCE, HERMITAGE, 8T, PETERS- 


PITTI, FLORENCE, BURG, 
ACADEMY OF FINE ARIS, PRADO, MADRID, 
FLORENCE, VATICAN, ROME, 
AMSTERDAM, HAARLEM, 
THE HAGUE, FRANKFORI, 
AND 


THE PARIS SALONS. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, &c. 


The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 
18% pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, OnE SHILLING. 


AUIOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 


New PamMpaoiet—FReEt on eapnneeeenee 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


MESszs. J. O, DRUMMOND & CO., 


ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA —, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole rep ves in Great Britain of 
ERR HANFSTAENGL: of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
hnortant Plates always on view. 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archeologists, and those engaged in theinvestigation 

and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic a oe Catalogues, dc.,éc.,ata moderateccs’. 


ecimens and p ry: ice list on Applicatio 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LUNDON 





THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND 
ME. Mr. William Terriss, and Miss Millward, Messrs. 
F. H. Macklin, W. L. Abingdon, E. W. Gardiner, Charles 
Fulton, Richard Purdon, Julian Cross, G. W. Cockburn, 
Ackerman May; Mesdames Hope Dudley, Mary Allestree, 
Marie Montrose. ae ; 


AVENUE THEATRE 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, DANDY DICK WHITTINGTON. 
Messrs. John F. Sheridan, Robert Pateman, Henry Wri right, 
James Leverett, F. Vaughan, A. J. Evelyn, H. M. Wen- 
man; Misses Ethel Haydon, Florence Levey, Gracie 
Whiteford, Lily McIntyre, E!len Goss, Bertha Meyers, and 
Miss May Yohé. 


‘COMEDY THEATRE. 

TO-NIGHT, at 8.30, THE PRUDE’S PROGRESS. 
Messrs. Cyril Maude, W. T. Lovell, Ernest Leicester, Arthur 
Playfair, and Edward Righton; Mesdames Lena Ashwell, 
Ettie Williams, Alice Mansfield, and Fanny Brough. 


COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, VANITY FAIR. Messrs. 
Arthur Cecil, Charles Sugden, William Wyes, Nye Chart, 
Charles Fawcett, A. Vane Tempest, Wilfred Draycott, 
Howard Sturge, W. Cheesman, F. Macdonnell, H. N. Ray 
Lane, G. W. Anson; Misses Granville, Helena Dacre, 
Nancy Noel, Frances Dillon, Lucy Bertram, and Mrs, John 
Wocd. Preceded, at 7.45, by A NEAR SHAVE. 


DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
Mesdames Marie Tempest, Letty Lind, K. Hodson, Marie 
Studholme, Cadiz, Hamer, 8. Grey, Pounds, Cannon, 
and Gregory; Messrs. C. Hayden Coffin, Lewis, Blakeley, 
D’Orsay, Soutar, Robson, Farkoa, Porteous, Dixon, and 
Y. Stephens. At 8, A DRAWN BATTLE. | 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Mesers, 
Arthur Williams, Frank Wheeler, George Grossmith, jun., 
Colin Coop, Cairns James, Willie Warde, George Mudie, 
Robert Nainby, and Seymour Hicks; Misses Katie Sey- 
mour, Lillie Ranse Maud Hill, Maria Davis, H, Lee, 
Topsy Sinden, and Ellaline Te-riss. Pa aes vee 


GARRICK THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at8, THE NOTORIOUS MRS. EBB. 
SMITH. Mr. John Hare, Mr. Forbes-Robertson ; Messrs. 
Ian Robertson, A. Smith, Carne, Thorne, Du Mavrier, Cara- 
voglia; Mmes. Calhoun, Jeffreys, Halsey, Groves, and 
Patrick — 


LO B ED T HI E 3A TRE. 

THIS svENING. at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. W.S. 
Penley, Messrs. W. Everard, S. Paxton, Seymour, C. Thorn- 
bury, and Reeves-Smith ; "Misses Ada ranson, Emmie 
Merrick, Graves, R. Kildare, and Mabel Lane, At 8, THE 
JOURNEY’S END. iyi 


PRINCE OF WALES’ | THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, GENTLEMAN JOE (The 
Hansom Cabby), Mr. Arthur Roberts, Messrs. Wiiliam 
Philp, E. Vernon, E. H. Kelly, E. Thorne, P. Roxborough, 
and W. H. Denny; Uncle Bones; Mesdames Aida Jenoure, 
L. Searle, Clara Jecke, Sadie ‘Jerome, C. Benton, Eva 
Ellerslie, A. Ford, Ellas Dee, and Kitty Loftus, Preceded, 
at 7.60, by A WOMAN’ S CAPRICE, 


SAVOY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, HANSEL AND GRETEL: 
Mesdames Jeanne Douste, Marie Elba, Julia Lennox, Edith 
Miller, Marie du Bedat, Jessie Hudleston, and Mr, Charles 
Copland. _Conductor, Signor A Arditi. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE TRIUMPH OF THE 
PHILISTINES. Mr. George Alexander; Messrs. Herbert 
Waring, H. V. Esmond, H. H. Vincent E. Robson, 
Ernest Hendrie, James Welch, Arthur Royston, Mark 
Paton, Duncan Tovey, Master Frank Saker; Lady Monck- 
ton, Miss Elliott Page, Miss Blanche Wilmot, Miss Juliette 
Nesville. 























STRAND THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at a5 FANNY: Messrs, John L. Shine, 
W. H. Day, Robb Harwood, T. P. Haynes, Owen Harris, 
&c.; Misses Alice Rees, Kati tie Lee, and Alma Stanley. 
Preceded, at 8.30, by THE BACKSLIDER,. 


TERRY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE PASSPORT. Misses 
Fanny Coleman, Cicely Richards, Kate Tully, Grace Lane, 
and Gertrude Kingston; Messrs. Yorke Stephens, Alfred 
Maltby, Compton Coutts, John L. Mackay, Cecil Ramsey, 
Roland Atwood, Richard Blunt, and George Giddens. 
Preceded, at 8. 15, by A WOMAN’S NO. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 9, THE LADIES’ IDOL: Mr. 
Weedon Grossmitb, Messrs. J. Beauchamp, C. P. Little, 
8. Warden, F. Volpe, T. Kingston, K. Douglas, A. Hel- 
more : Mesdames May Palfrey, Gladys Homfrey, Helen 
Ferrers, Esmé Beringer, A. Beet. Preceded, at 8,15, bh 
HAL, THE HIGHWAYMAN, 


VINOLIA CREAM 


FOR 


ITCHING, SUNBURN, INSECT BITES. 


lg, 1jd. per Box. 
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“AN UNUSUALLY BRIGHT NOVEL.” 


HER 7 
CELESTIAL Anete-cninese 
HUSBAND. — 


Cloth, 6s. 

“ This novel is no less than fascinating. The plot 
is original, the characters are fairly convincing, and 
there is a freshness about the book that delights. 
There is real pathos in the character of the girl- 
heroine.” —SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


Lonpon : T. FISHER UNWIN, Parernosrer Savane, E.O. 


- THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Now READY, large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, cloth, 6s., post free. 


Bistro RS 


FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT &. SKEATS. 
WITH A CONTINUATION TO 1891, 
By CHARLES §&. MIALL. 


THE GUARDIAN.—“It is certainly a convenience to have the history of Dissent in England presented ina connected 
form, and from a Dissenter’s pointof view. And for these purposes we can recommend this, which gives the history 
in a handy and convenient form.” 4 

TIMES.—“ As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of view, it is no doubt 
certain to retain its reputation.” , : 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Readers will find here in a clear and attractive form much information which cannot 
readily be found anywhere else.” 


Lonpon : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Pusttsurrs, 21 AND 22, FurnivAt Street, E.C. 


NEW SYRIAC LEXICON. NOW COMPLETE: 
MUDIE’S 


In one vol., half-roxburgh, crown 4to, price 30s. net. 
LEXicon SYRIACU M. SELECT 
LIBRARY. 





By 
DANIEL 
WOODROFFE. 




















AUCTORE 
CAROLO BROCKELMANN. 
PRaeratus Est 
TH. NOLDEKE. 

“ Vastly superior to anything else within reach....Nothing is spared 
to ensure that the book shall serve all the purposes of a reliable, 
adequate, and convenient dictionary. : It is certain to take its place at 
once as the best of its kind.”— The Critical Review. 
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LITERATURE. 


The Peoples and Politics of the Far East ; 
Travels and Studies in the British, French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese Colonies, Siberia, 
China, Japan, Korea, Siam, and Malaya. 
By Henry Norman. (Fisher Unwin.) 

In a few instances, Mr. Norman gives his 
readers to understand that he has furbished 
up, emended, and perhaps vs for his 
present work papers originally designed for 
the periodical press. Somehow or other the 
book looks as if it had been written from 
beginning to end for publication in news- 
pa and magazines. It is a collection of 
articles bound together for the author’s 
convenience, rather than a succinct and 
orderly account of his observations. On 
the other hand, his system, or want of system, 
enables him to put on record a quantity of 
useful and entertaining matter, for which, 
had he chosen to follow a less desultory 
plan, there might have been no room. And 
on the whole there is no reason for quarrelling 
with the result. 

A certain want of coherence may be dis- 
cerned in the narrative; but Mr. Norman 
shows himself throughout to be an acute 
and painstaking traveller, who has made 
the most of his opportunities. What one 
does miss is evidence of those preliminary 
studies, without which an ordinary traveller 
in the East often returns to Europe little 
wiser than when he set out. Mr. Norman 
is too clever to commit the more obvious 
blunders that are to be found in the works 
of the mere tourist and globe-trotter; but 
he does at times lay more stress than is 
necessary on various phases of life of which 
he became cognisant, in a way that may 
lead the unwary to ee that certain 
peculiarities, or one might say deformities, 
of civilisation are exclusively found in 
China, and nowhere else on the face of the 


To give an example. He dilates at 
length on the barbarities of the Chinese 
penal code, emphasising his point with some 
exceedingly horrible illustrations. How is 
the Western world, he asks, to know what 
the Celestial empire really is, unless people 
are willing to see and hear of its innumer- 
able horrors? He goes on to say that “ the 
gee mistaken notion of China, which is 
80 widespread at home, is due in t part 
to this unwillingness to look straight in the 
face what a French writer has so well called 
the rotten East.” Then we are treated to 
& vivid and repulsive description of Chinese 
punishments and judicial torture, together 
with a sickening report of an execution. 

r. Norman writes : 


boots have dripped with the bloo 


China of native professions and fore: 


scri 


may be left to speculate. 


Hindu? 


able points of difference. 


in truth. 
The warning should be borne in mind, 


China for purposes of offence and defence. 
Indeed, his arguments are not only in agree- 
ment with the testimony of more experienced 
observers than himself, but may also be 
proved by the logic of recent events. It is, 
indeed, marvellous that public writers in 
sa could so long have been blind to the 
hollowness of the monstrous fallacy of those 
who believed that China was the arbiter of 
Asia. Mr. Norman refers with contempt to 
that ‘‘ mass of rubbish ” which was printed 
some years ago under the title ‘China: 
the Sleep and the Awakening,” and which 
found ag | credence even in quarters where 
sounder information might have been avail- 
able. The article, Mr. Norman remarks, 
was signed, but not written, by the late 
Marquis Tseng. Writing in the Acapemy 
some months ago, I ventured to assert that it 
was in print before Tseng evensaw it. While, 





“I have looked upon men being cruelly tor- 





however, Mr. Norman may well be amazed 





tured; I have stood in the shambles where 
human beings are slaughtered like pigs; my 

of my 
fellow-creatures ; repulsive as all this is, it is 
one of the most significant and instructive 
aspects of the real China, as opposed to the 


tion, and, therefore, it must be a de- 


After all, this conveys only a half truth. 
Humane principles, as we know them, 
do not pass current in China; neither do 
they in the East generally. Mr. Norman 
need not have gone all the way to Canton 
to discover that, as a rule, Orientals do 
not feel the sufferings inflicted on others. 
Whether they have passed the stage when 
such sympathy is a second nature with 
men, or whether they have not yet arrived at 
it, is a question upon which anthropologists 
The thing to 
notice is that Chinese callousness is only a 
local form of a defect in nervous organisa- 
tion shared by Eastern races, from the 
Bosphorus to the Amur. Itis not enough for 
Mr. Norman to tell us that in this respect 
the Chinaman is altogether unlike the 
Englishman. Can he explain to what 
extent the average native of the Flowery 
Kingdom differs from the Kurd or the 


To lay down any general theory in re- 
to the Chinese would be rash. Mr. 
orman himself insists that the more one 
learns about China, the less confident 
becomes one’s opinion about this immense 
continent and its miscellaneous population. 
Sweeping generalities, he remarks with 
— justice, are certain to be false; and 
e scarcely exaggerates when he goes on to 
declare that there is no such country as 
China. It is a continent inhabited by a 
vast variety of races presenting innumer- 
He agrees with 
Mr. G. W. Cooke, that for the Western 
intelligence to form an accurate conception 
of Chinese character is out of the ques- 
tion. A smart writer, Mr. Cooke observed, 
entirely ignorant of his subject, might 
readily strike off an analysis. His conclu- 
sions might be brilliant, antithetical, and 
plausible, and yet be absolutely wanting 


7 Mr. Norman can hardly be wrong in 
is estimate of the material strength of 


at the readiness of European politicians 
to be taken in by what has been styled 
‘‘ China’s incredible brag,” we must not go 
too far in the opposite direction. Japan 
has proved to the world how easy it was to 
overcome the ‘‘ enormous armed strength of 
China,” to sink her ships of war, to capture 
her strong places, and to utterly defeat her 
forces in the field. Yet defeat is not con- 
7. Stronger nations than Japan have 

efeated China, but while conquering her 
have themselves been absorbed and evirated, 
That was the fate of the Mongols, and later 
of the Manchus ; and it would be the fate of 
the Japanese if they were to essay the task 
in turn. 

Mr. Norman has written on Japan in a 
former volume, but he is unable to resist 
the temptation of saying a little more. 
Possibly it is still too early in the day to 
accept his views with unquestioning faith. 
We have yet to see how Japan will stand 
the wearing strain of victory and success, 
The spoils are not always to the victor, nor is 
it safe to predict that the Japanese will 
enjoy even what they have fairly won 
by their skilfulness in borrowing and 
applying the military experience of Europe. 
The fine arts of Japan are being ruined 
by the attempt to bring them into line 
with the ideals of Western culture. It 
may yet prove that the acceptance of 
Western notions of statecraft and military 
science has imparted only a fictitious and 
delusive strength. The Japanese have 
worsted China ; but that was partly because 
the Chinese were a contemptible enemy, so 
far as fighting goes. The real struggle will 
come when they fall out with the Russians ; 
and that may happen almost any day. 
There is also the danger, which Mr. Norman 
does not overlook, that the present tendency 
towards transforming Japan into a vast 
factory may end in disaster. Even England 
labours under the difficulties which inevitably 
arise when a vast population is given over to 
manufacturing industries, to the partial 
exclusion of agriculture. Japan may have 
to face the same difficulties and with less 
preparation. 

To a large extent the novelty of Mr. 
Norman’s observations have been forestalled 
by the earlier appearance of Mr. Ourzon’s 
volume on the — of Eastern Asia, 
at least where China and Japan are con- 
cerned. Both of them visited the same 
places and treat of much the same topics. 
Mr. Norman, however, is first in the field 
when writing about the countries of further 
India, and the account he gives of his 
visits to the French colonies and to Siam is 
as readable as it is instructive. The two 
books between them should suffice to com- 
= the education of any Englishman who 

esires to make himself acquainted with a 
question in which every nation of Europe is 
nearly and anxiously implicated. It is not 
a little painful to reflect that, if the views 
which Mr. Norman and Mr. Curzon have 
put forward had been rightly understood 
and acted on, there — have been ways 
of staving off the conflict that has recently 
taken place, and of averting the disasters 
to which it may lead—disasters which may 
be shared by two continents. 
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THREE DANTE BOOKS, 


Dante: his Times and his Work. By A. J. 
Butler. (Innes.) 


Dante, Beatrice, and the Divine Comedy. By 


Charles Tomlinson, F.R.S. (Williams & 
Norgate. ) 
The Influence of Dante on Modern Thought. 


By H. Oelsner. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Enouisu students of Dante certainly cannot 
complain that their interests are neglected. 
They have already been provided with more 
or less satisfactory translations, by various 
hands, of the whole of Dante’s works, as 
‘well as with revised texts and essays and 
commentaries; and now Mr. Butler comes 
forward with further help in the shape of 
an admirable little collection of papers on 
the times and work of Dante. We are told 
in the preface, it is true, that this book is 
not intended for ‘ Dantists,’’ but for 
“students at an early stage of their 
studies”; but we are sure that even the 

rofessed ‘‘ Dantist”’ will feel after reading 
it that he has gained much in the way of 
suggestion, and perhaps something in the 
way of actual instruction. For instance, 
the most interesting parallel between a 

assage in the Annals of Bishop Otto of 
Preising, and the closing lines of the sixth 
canto of the “Purgatorio,” which Mr. 
Butler points out in his first chapter, will, 
we suspect, be new to many; as will be 
the close resemblances between Dante and 
Meister Eckhart, the founder of German 
mysticism, which are indicated in the third 
chapter. In addition to the instances there 
mentioned we may specify another striking 
one—viz, the use by Eckhart of such 
terms as dinesheit (‘‘ thinehood”’) and sines- 
heit (“ hishood”’), which at once remind one 
of Dante’s similarly coined words immiarsi 
(Par. ix. 81), inlearsi (Par. xxii, 127), inlucarsi 
(Par. ix. 73), and intwarst (Par. ix. 81), 
formed respectively from the personal pro- 
nouns mi, lei, Jui, and tu*. 

Mr. Butler does well, especially as he is 
writing for beginners, to insist upon the 
difference between the mediaeval and the 
modern way of looking at things, whether 
political or social. It is hopeless to attempt 
to understand mediaeval Italian politics if 
we regard them from a modern standpoint. 
Commentators, and even professed historians, 
have fallen into error from this reason. 

or example, we are sometimes told that the 
Ghibelline party were little better than 
traitors to their ‘‘ country,” because they 
did their best te establish the authority of 
the Emperor south of the Alps; but the truth 
is, as Mr, Butler observes in his interesting 
account of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, 
that in those days the conception of Italy 
as a nation had scarcely entered into men’s 
minds. A man’s patria was his native city, 
outside the walls of which, as we see in the 
case of Dante, he felt no longer at home. 
To Dante, though no further from Florence 
than at Lucca or Verona, his exile was as 
complete, so far as banishment from his 
country was concerned, as was that of Ovid 
at Tomi, on the shores of the Euxine. 


* This was pointed out to me by Prof. W. P. 


Ker, 





Again, to discuss Dante’s devotion to 
Beatrice from the point of view of the nine- 
teenth century, as recent commentators have 
done, is simply to mislead the student. 
Mr. Butler cautions his readers against such 
an unintelligent proceeding. Toour modern 
ideas Dante’s frank revelation of his passion 
for another man’s wife, he being himself 
also married, is, to say the least, somewhat 
startling ; but a very slight acquaintance 
with the manners and customs of the thir- 
teenth century will enable the student to 
understand the position without much diffi- 
culty. The mere fact that Boccaccio in his 
public lectures in Florence should have 
mentioned the lady’s name, and identified 
her as being connected with one of the most 
influential Florentine houses of the day, is 
sufficient indication of the widely different 
standpoint from which such matters were 
regarded in those times. 

Mr. Butler is a firm believer in the reality 
of Beatrice, but he does not make his case 
as strong as he might have done. He has 
overlooked one very important piece of 
evidence, which was brought to light several 
years ago. We are told that ‘‘ Dante’s son, 
Pietro, says no word to show that Beatrice 
was anything but a symbol.” This is so 
far true, that in the version of Pietro’s 
Commentary, printed by Nannucci for Lord 
Vernon, there is no reference to the identity 
of Beatrice. But in the Ashburnham MS. 
of this Commentary there is the express 
statement that the Beatrice of the Commedia 
was Beatrice Portinari, and that Dante was 
her lover. In his comment on the second 
canto of the Jnferno Pietro says: 


‘* Et quia modo hic primo de Beatrice fit mentio, 
de qua tantus est sermo maxime infra in tertio 
libro Paradisi, premictendum est quod revera 
quedam domina nomine Beatrix, insignis valde 
moribus et pulcritudine tempore auctoris viguit 
in civitate Florentie, nata de domo quorundam 
civium florentinorum qui dicuntur Portinarii, de 
qua Dantes auctor procus fuit et amator in 
vita dicte domine, et in ejus laudem multas 
fecit cantilenas; qua mortua ut ejus nomen in 
famam levaret in hoc suo poemate sub allegoria 
et typo theologie eam ut plurimum accipere 
voluit.” 
This interesting passage, the authenticity 
of which there is little reason to doubt, 
was first made known by Signor Rocca (see 
Giornale Storico vii. 366 ff.). The MS. in 
which it is contained formed part of the 
Pucci collection, whence it passed into the 
hands of Libri, from whom it was purchased 
by Lord Ashburnham. Libri ascribed it to 
the fifteenth century, but Signor Rocca gives 
good reasons for dating it as early as the 
end of the fourteenth century. He also 
Congo satisfactory evidence in support of 
is opinion that it was executed at Verona. 
When it is borne in mind that Pietro went 
to reside in Verona after Dante’s death, and 
held an official position there, it will be seen 
that these two facts are of considerable 
importance in connexion with the statement 
quoted above. Dr. Moore has recently 
adduced in these columns (Acapemy, Dec. 1, 
1894) a further strong argument in favour 
of the reality of Beatrice, based upon a 
Pp in the Vita Nuova; but this was 
made known too late for Mr. Butler to avail 


himself of it. 
Mr. Butler has some instructive remarks 
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upon Dante’s position among his fellow- 
citizens. He oy out that too much has 
been made of the fact that the poet filled 
the office of Prior—‘‘the number of Priors 
was so large, and their tenure of. office 
so short, that the selection of any par- 
ticular citizen would hardly imply more 
than that he was regarded as a man of 
good business capacity”; but in any case 
Dante must have been regarded by his 
contemporaries as a man of eminence, 
witness the space devoted to him by Villani, 
who describes his character and accomplish- 
ments with a fulness which, as Mr. Butler 
remarks, he usually reserves for popes and 
sovereigns. The reader’s attention is also 
drawn to the ingenuity with which the 
charge of corruption against Dante was 
devised. He was known to have been in 
debt ; and this, coupled with the fact that 
he had held a high office with ample oppor- 
tunities for peculation, was doubtless suffi- 
cient in those days of widespread jobbery 
(of which we have plentiful evidence in the 
Commedia itself, and in the pages of Villani) 
to give colour to the accusation. 

The second half of Mr. Butler’s book is 
taken up with a summary account of the 
works of Dante, with a couple of appen- 
dices, one containing hints to beginners 
(among them a suggestion that Dante 
may profitably be read in bed! such, at 
least, being the author’s own recorded ex- 
perience), the other on Dante’s use of the 
classics, which is intended for the benefit of 
those who are not familiar with Greek and 
Latin literature. Altogether the volume 
forms a very convenient and interesting 
introduction to the study of Dante; and, as 
we have already said, it may be read with 
profit not only by the beginner, but by the 
advanced student as well. 

Before taking leave of the book we must 
enter a protest against Mr. Butler’s system, 
or rather want of system, in the rendering 
of proper names. They are sometimes given 
in English, sometimes in Italian, and some- 
times in a mixture of both. Thus, we have 
“ Titian ” and “ Raffaelle ” coupled together 
(p. 13), ‘New St. Mary’s” and ‘‘Santa Maria 
Novella” on the same page (p. 61), ‘‘ Santa 
Triniti” in one place (p. 71) and “ Holy 
Trinity ” in another (p. 73); to say nothing 
of such inconsistencies as ‘‘Guido dalle 
sic} Colonne” and ‘‘ Guy of Montfeltro ” 
ie ‘¢ Giovanni Mario Filelfo,” and “ John 

illani,” and so on. Carlo Martello, the 
titular king of Hungary, is presumably 
always spoken of by his Italian name in 
order to avoid confusion with the famous 
Charles Martel, the saviour of France— 
surely a needless precaution under the cir- 
cumstances. The old French knight Erard, 
Dante’s “‘ vecchio Alardo,” who was “ seig- 
neur de Valéry, de Saint-Valérian, et de 
Marolles, connétable de Champagne,” 
appears in Mr. Butler’s pages under the 
strange guise of ‘“‘Alard de St. Valéry.” 
We have noticed one or two misprints, 
among which we may mention “ appeal” 
for “repeal” (p. 66), and 1578 for 1576, 
the date of the first printed edition of the 
Vita Nuova (p. 172). 

Mr. Tomlinson’s little book, which con- 
sists of nine lectures delivered by the author 
as Barlow Lecturer on Dante, sixteen years 
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ago, naturally contains nothing that is not 
lente pretty well known to Dante 
students, and, equally of course, it does not 
profess to be up to date in the matter of 
research. The veteran author is a strong 
advocate of the view that Beatrice is a 
purely imaginary personage. As regards 
the Vita Nuova, his theory is worked out 
as follows: 


‘‘The sudden excitement of the vital, animal, 
and natural spirits by the first appearance of 
Beatrice, represents the effect produced by the 
difficulties attendant on the prosecution of a 
work of labour, especially on the young; the 
salutation of Beatrice shows the capacity for 
es the sciences, and the readiness to 
answer the call of those who, having a good 
understanding, are seriously inclined to study ; 
the divers ladies by whom Beatrice was accom- 
panied represent the sciences, who were her 
handmaids ; the death of the father of Beatrice 
refers to the death of Dante’s master, Brunetto 
Latini, who first introduced him to Wisdom.” 


Mr. Tomlinson’s lectures are not all so 

dull as those devoted to Beatrice. The first 
three, on the Commentator, the Scribe, and 
the Printer, and the eighth, on Dante’s 
Bones and Portrait, are decidedly interest- 
ing, and fully justify their reproduction 
in book form. Some curious conclusions 
arrived at by Prof. Welcker, of Halle, 
with regard to the alleged measurements 
of Dante’s skull, are given in the eighth 
chapter, in which the authenticity of the 
death-mask is questioned. To the informa- 
tion there given we may add, on the 
authority of our most eminent surgeon, that 
the depression of the nose, which is so 
marked both in the masks and in the bronze 
bust, and which one is apt to regard as a 
characteristic feature of Dante’s physi- 
ognomy, is without doubt due to the pres- 
sure of the plaster during the process of 
taking the cast. Prof. Welcker and others 
have questioned the authenticity of the 
death-mask, on the ground that the art of 
taking plaster casts from the face can hardly 
have been known six hundred years ago. 
This objection is easily disposed of, for the 
subjoined passage from Pliny proves that 
the art is an ancient one, having been 
known to the Greeks and commonly prac- 
tised by them : 
“‘Hominis autem imaginem gypso e fucie ipsa 
primus omnium expressit, ceraque ineam formam 
Sypsi infusa emendare instituit Lysistratus 
Sicyonius, frater Lysippi, de quo diximus. Hic 
et similitudines reddere instituit; ante eum 
quam pulcherrimas facere studebant. Idem et 
de signis effigies exprimere invenit. Crevitque 
res in tantum, ut nulla signa, statuaeve, sine 
argilla fierent. Quo apparet antiquiorem hanc 
fuisse scientiam, quam fundendi aeris” (Hist. 
Nat., XXXYV. xliv.).* 

Mr. Tomlinson devotes his ninth chapter 
toa somewhat ungenerous criticism of Cary’s 
translation of the Commedia, which he con- 
siders greatly over-rated. Cary’s version 
may not be the ideal one, and the complaint 
that he has introduced “ pompous elabora- 
tions’’ into the text is doubtless to some 
extent well-founded; but in spite of its 
defects, it still holds its ground as the repre- 
sentative Eaglish translatioa, and deservedly 


* Tam indebted to the President of Magdalen 
Oollege, Oxford, for this reference, as well as for 
one to Lucretius (iv. 295-9). 





so, for it is a scholarly performance from 
every point of view, the notes and illus- 
trations which furnish the commentary being 
certainly far the best of their kind. What- 
ever its shortcomings, every English Dante 
reader owes to its author, as the pioneer of 
the study of Dante in England, a debt of 
gratitude which ought never to be forgotten. 
The description, ‘‘ polar star translation,” 
applied to the work by Charles Lamb, re- 
mains true of it in more senses than one. 
It is not fair to any author to pick out his 
weakest lines and parade them as repre- 
sentative specimens of the whole, as Mr. 
Tomlinson has done in the case of Cary; 
and a worse injustice still has been done to 
the translator by the misquotation of one 
of his lines : 
** And over us the looming billow closed.’’ 


The third book on our list, Zhe Influence 
of Dante on Modern Thought, is unmistak- 
ably, even if the fact were not mentioned 
on the title-page, a “prize essay” com- 
position. The author gives evidence of 
wide reading and of a careful study of his 
subject, but the work can hardly be de- 
scribed as a readable performance. This is 
to some extent due, of course, to the con- 
ditions under which it was written, the con- 
densation of so much material into a small 
space being unavoidable under the circum- 
stances. The result is a patchwork of quota- 
tions, interspersed with the conclusions of 
the essayist : one of the latter, which is not 
remarkable for its novelty, being thought 
of sufficient importance to justify the use of 
italic type. Mr. Oelsner would do well to 
recast his essay into a more readable shape. 
The material he has collected is full of 
interest, but it is offered at present in such 
an ill-digested and indigestible mass that 
the reader is repelled instead of being 
attracted. Mr. Oelsner might have paid 
Dante the compliment of quoting him 
correctly, There are two mistakes, includ- 
ing the omission of a word, in the extract 
from the Convito on page 32; and there are 
two inaccuracies in the description of 
Aristotle, ascribed to Dante, as “‘ the father 
of all who know.” Let Mr. Oelsner re- 
member that Dante has reserved a special 
compartment of his hell for falsifiers ! 

Pacet ToynsBeEE. 








The Registers of Wadham College. Part IL, 
from 1719 to 1871. Edited, with Bio- 
graphical Notes, by the Rev. R. B. 
Gardiner. (Bell.) 


WE congratulate Mr. Gardiner on having 
finished the labour of love which he began 
ten years ago. Thanks to him, Wadham is 
the first college, either at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, of which we can be said to possess a 
complete register in print. While saying 
this, we are far from depreciating the 
work of Bloxam upon Magdalen and of 
Boase upon Exeter. But in both those cases 
the authors had a far more difficult task. The 
foundations are much older, and the early 
materials defective. Bloxam conceived his 
task on a more comprehensive scale, and did 
not live to finish it. Nor is Boase’s work, 
with all its wealth of historical information, 
so minute and detailed as that of Mr. 
Gardiner. 


Wadham, as a college of post-Reformation 
date, of small size, and of regular and 
uniform structure, affords a comparatively 
simple subject to the historian. Its build- 
ings, the life of its founders, and its early 
annals have recently been portrayed by the 
pen and pencil of one of its former fellows, 
the architect of modern Oxford. Just as 
Mr. T. G. Jackson had before him the 
original building accounts ; so Mr. Gardiner 
has enjoyed the advantage of an almost un- 
broken series of MS. records, supplemented 
by Mr. Foster's printed Alumni O.xonienses 
and the publications of Mr. Andrew Clark 
for the Oxford Historical Society. To these, 
of course, he has added a great deal of 
research among local and family archives, 
especially in the West of England, which 
has enabled him to identify a large pro- 
portion of what would otherwise be bare 
names, and to append brief but adequate 
biographies. In particular, we notice that 
he has made large use both of monumental 
inscriptions and of heraldic blazonings. 

The present volume begins with the 
woslentite of William Baker (afterwards 
Bishop of Bangor) in 1719, and ends with 
the resignation of Warden Symons in 1871. 
It fills altogether about 640 pages, so that 
it would be idle to complain that the 
Register is not carried down to the present 
time. Mr. Gardiner, however, holds out a 
hope that he may be encouraged to pro- 
duce a third volume, not only continuing 
the Register, but also giving appendices on 
the buildings, the endowments and estates, 
benefactors, servants, library, plate, and 
pictures. 

The eighteenth century is not an illus- 
trious period iz the annals of Oxford. At 
Wadham, the tie with the south-western 
counties still remained, as also the aristo- 
cratic connexion. We notice a long line of 
Wyndhams (one of whom became warden), 
who were of kin with the founder; but no 
more Pitts, the last being the translator of 
Virgil. Medicine (owing to the existence 
of lay fellowships) has been well repre- 
sented, down to the present day. The bar 
is less prominent, though we observe the 
names of Chief Baron Richards and Chief 
Justice Best (Lord Wynford )—he of 
‘“‘the great mind.” Among other names 
that emerge in English history are: James 
Harris, author of Hermes, and ancestor of 
the Earls of Malmesbury; Robert Palk, 
who came up as a servitor in 1736 from 
Ashburton, which town he afterwards 
lived to represent in Parliament, having 
in the meantime acquired a fortune as 
Governor of Madras, and having given 
his name to Palk’s Strait; Benjamin 
Kennicott, the Hebrew scholar, another 
Devonshire servitor, who matriculated at 
the mature age of twenty-eight, and 
obtained his B.A. by a special decree of 
Convocation; and John Richardson, the 
Persian and Arabic lexicographer, to whose 
work we are glad to find the college sub- 
scribing. Kennicott became a fellow of 
Exeter and a Canon of Christ Church ; and 
later on Wadham bred Eveleigh, provost 
of Oriel, and Parsons, master of Balliol. 
Among miscellaneous matters, we may 
record that a scholar was removed from the 
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such marks of distinction 25 June, 1753, 
and again at the late county election”; and 
that a matriculant from Belfast was required 
to pay £60 caution money, as beiog born 
out of Great Britain. 

The nineteenth century at Wadham is 
almost coincident with the life of Benjamin 
Parson Symons, wh? entered in 1802, 
and survived—vizdum fracto vigore—until 
1878. A yet greater name is that of 
Richard Bethel], Lord Westbury, who 
matriculated when he was just turned four- 
teen, and whose pietas towards his college is 
commemorated on a monument in the ante- 
chapel, while his bust (bequeathed by him- 
self) has been placed in the hall. But Mr. 
Gardiner honourably points out, in his In- 
troduction, that the modern glory of Wad- 
ham is due to the 


‘‘group of teachers and scholars who went 
forth from its walls to be the first and most 
earnest exponents in England of the philosophy 
of Comte: a system which, whether accepted 
or rejected, has profoundly, and in many cases 
unsuspectedly, modified the direction of English 
thought.” 


Like other colleges, Wadham has had its 
ups and downs. At present, if we may judge 
from a combined estimate of the class-lists 
and the athletic records, it stands very high. 
But never again will it probably have such 
another year as 1830, when three scholars 
were elected, of whom one, Bruncker, gained 
the Ireland while yet a schoolboy; another 
was Orlando Hyman, the stepson—we 
have always understood, though not here 
so stated—of the painter Haydon, and 
likewise Ireland scholar; while the third 
was the ill-starred Charles Badham, after- 
wards professor at Sydney, who is tradition- 
ally related to have been ‘sent down” 
because he would insist on publicly cor- 
recting his tutor in the lecture-room, 
Contemporary, or almost contemporary, 
with these were: Massie, another Freland 
scholar, but more famous as president 
of the Union; Sir Joseph Arnould, a 
well-remembered judge at Bombay, who 
won the Newdigate with a poom, recited at 
the Duke of Wellington’s installation, which 
contained the lines— 


** . .. whom a world could not subdue 
Bent to thy prowess, Chief of Waterloo” ; 


and Dean Church. (Passing from intel- 
lectual distinctions, we may turn to the 
period from 1856 to 1863, when Wadham 
was seldom unrepresented in the University 
Eight. (Oddly enough, Mr. Gardiner en- 
tirely ignores the fame of John Thomas 
Thorley, one of the greatest strokes 
that Oxford has ever known, though he 
weighed little more than ten stone.) Or 
again, in quite modern times, Wadham can 
show a trio of travellers: Mr. David Ker, of 
Khiva celebrity ; St. Leger Algernon Her- 
bert, who fell as a war-correspondent in the 
Sudan; and Mr. James Theodore Bent, 
second only to Prof. Petrie as a successful 
archaeologist. 

We have deliberately passed by many 
names that others will naturally associate 
with Wadham. But enough has been said 
to show that the college has always dis- 
played a character of its own. Its members 
have been conspicuous, not only for feeling, 





but for manifesting practically, loyalty to 
their foundation. We doubt whether any 
college can show a longer list of benefac- 
tions, continued down to our time. And, 
in return, the college has been careful to 
preserve the memory of its distinguished 
alumni, by recording their arms in the 
windows of the hall. This book of Mr. 
Gardiner's is a complete record of all the 
alumni, whether distinguished or not. It 
appeals specially to Oxford men ; but it will 
henceforth have to be consulted by all who 
take an interest in English biography. 
Jas. S. Corton. 








A Memoir of George Higginbotham. By 
Edward E. Morris. (Macmillans.) 


GeorcEe HicinsoruaM, late Chief Justice of 
Victoria, was a remarkable man. Envy, 
the most anti-social of the vices, has been 
called a corner-stone of the Radical party. 
It was not so with Higinbotham. He 
measured others by himself, and this made 
him a democrat. Once at his table an 
officer was describing how his ship was 
overrun with rats—how he called in a rat- 
catcher, and how it was his belief that a few 
rats were left on board that there might be 
work for the rat-catcher at the end of the 
next voyage. ‘‘ Oh, do not say that,” said 
Higinbotham in a pained tone. ‘' He 
means,’ was the comment of one who 
knew him well, ‘‘ that he would not do it, 
if he were a rat-catcher.” In a young colony, 
money, in the almost complete absence of 
birth and education, exercises an over- 
whelming influence. Higinbotham actually 
despised money. Mr. Morris tells us that 
his phrase the “‘ wealthy lower orders ” has 
stuck like a burr. The aristocracy Higin- 
botham attacked were not the best, but the 
wealthiest, and their claim to rule the colony 
aroused his indignation. The two political 
questions into which Higinbotham threw 
the weight of his influence were resistance 
to interference by Downing-street, and to 
encroachments by the Legislative Council. 
His loyalty to the throne and the empire 
surprised some who confused his resistance 
to the Colonial Office with resistance to the 
mother country. Although an Imperialist, 
he ‘saw no necessity for hurry in the 
matter of federation, and would consent 
to any postponement rather than see 
responsible government in the British sense 
weakened in the least by its adoption.” 
Himself a Saxon, as distinguished from a 
Celtic, Irishman he belongs to that band 
of Wellesleys and Lawrences who have 
rendered such matchless services to the 
empire. Like them he was a warm friend 
of Ireland, and therefore “strongly in favour 
of the Union and opposed to Home Rule.” 
He also disapproved of the means adopted 
by the followers of Mr. Parnell. Higin- 
botham was an optimist and naturally 
inclined to Socialism. Mr. Morris tells us 
that, although brought up on Mill’s Liberty, 
he finally left the Individualist camp as he 
hoped more for humanity from collective 
action. 
‘He revelled in the fact of the growing 
solidarity of labour, which served to check- 
mate the grasping employer when he sought 
to call in the giutted wealth of one part of the 





world to aid him in crushing the rising tide of 
working-class emancipation at another.” 

Higinbotham possessed the courage of 
his convictions. No Victorian is likely to 
forget the storm that was raised by the 
Chief Justice’s subscription of £50 towards 
the second of the great Australian strikes 
in 1890, yng tee rejoiced in the 
prosperity of the Australian working man, 
and rightly or wrongly traced this to 
trades unionism. He regarded the demands 
of the united trades as ‘‘ reasonable,” and 
therefore supported the strike with his 
purse and his reputation. 

Needless to say that Higinbotham’s was 
a religious nature. Mr. Morris well says 
that the character of his creed was of 
the simplest, and might be expressed in a 
single line—‘‘ I believe in God the Father 
Almighty.” His mind was as far removed 
from agnosticism as it was from sacerdota- 
lism. He was a man after Dr. Martineau’s 
own heart, and great was his veneration for 
that teacher in Israel. He was speaking of 
the comfort he derived from the hymn— 
‘“‘ Abide with Me.” ‘ Man,” he said, “is a 
poor helpless mortal. God is his Almighty 
Father, his only refuge.” A friend once 
called on him, angry with a neighbour, 
and apxious to have the law on him. 
Higinbotham dissuaded him on prudential 
grounds, then putting his arm in his, said : 
‘What would the Master have done?” 
Few men have ever lived as Higinbotham 
did as ever in his “great taskmaster’s 
eye.” His life was never sullied by a base 
or even by an ungenerous action. Un- 
selfishness came naturally to him. It 
says much for our frail natures that so 
confirmed an altruist as George Higin- 
botham should have risen to high place 
among us. His liberality in almsgiving 
was ‘‘unbounded.” He once told Mr. 
Morris that he knew no other rule than 
“give to him that asketh thee.” When 
he had chambers in Chancery-lane, his 
giving led to a continued stream of very 
undesirable persons up the staircase, so that 
a grand remonstrance from all the other 
tenants in the building was prepared in 
order to put a stop to his benevolence. His 
aversion to speaking against a man behind 
his back was a matter of common know- 
ledge. He carried his charity so far as to 
injure his sense of humour. He was a 
man of honour in the highest sense of 
the term. He would never use his legis- 
lator’s free pass on railways, unless he 
was travelling on public business. Once at 
Ballarat the court rose late on a Saturday, 
and the Associate asked whether he should 
send and stop the train. ‘ Would they 
stop the train for any poor old woman who 
came up late?” replied the Chief. ‘‘ No, 
then they should not for me. My work is 
done, and I am not on duty now.” In tho 
words of one of his friends, he was ‘‘ the 
highest type of intelligence and integrity 
yet vouchsafed to Australia.” 

George Higinbotham left a request that 
all his MS. books and papers (including 
his diaries) should be burnt without delay 
after his death. The wish was carried 
out to the letter, and his future biographer 
assisted at the auto-da-fe. We can sym- 
pathise with Mr. Morris in his feeling of 
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despair at taking part in such a function, 
and yet may question whether this destruc- 
tion of material has in any sense lessened 
the value of his work. It is this heaping 
of Pelion on Osa, of diary upon diary, that 
makes many modern biographies so inordi- 
nately long, and so excruciatingly dull. A 
reviewer may at least express his gratitude 
to Mr. Mecrris for contenting himself with 
giving a life-like portrait of one man, and 
not attempting to construct a gallery of all 
his distinguished contemporaries. The half 
is better than the whole: one concise 
volume is preferable to three swollen with 
correspondence of but a temporary interest. 
We congratulate Mr. Morris on the admir- 
able manner in which he has performed 
what must have been to him a labour of 
love. Fortunate in many things, George 
Higinbotham has also been fortunate in 


his biographer. 
ie J. G. C. Mincurn. 








The Humour of Russia. Translated by E. 
L. Voynich. With an Introduction by 
Stepniak. (Walter Scott.) 

Many people in England will conceive it a 

flat impossibility that the Russians can 

boast of anything which can be called 
humour. But this is owing simply to the 
fact that, even at the present day, in spite of 
all the talk about Turgueniev, Dostoyevsky, 
and Tolstoi, Russian literature is so little 
understood among us. We think there is 
much truth in the remark of Stepniak, 
in the preface which he has added to this 
work, that there is something in Russian 
humour which reminds us forcibly of 
English. Humour is that delicate sense 
of the inconsistencies, absurdities, if 
you will, of life which results from the 
contrast of the great destinies of man with 
the petty and ignominious environments 
of his everyday life. It has its tearful 
and melancholy side; a profound, pathetic 
commiseration alternating with kindly 
laughter. Hence its existence among the 

Russians —a tender-hearted people, with 

abundant inclination to melancholy. 

In two Russian authors a rich vein of 
humour is conspicuous ; but both are com- 
paratively unknown in this country—we 
mean Gogol and Stchedrin. Some years 
ago ‘‘The Dead Souls” of the former was 
translated into English. So far as we 
have examined the version, it is poorly 
executed—translated into clumsy English 
with the frequent omission of passages. Of 
‘The Inspector,” a clever comedy by the 
same author, two good versions are in 
the field. When we come to Stchedrin, 
to use the nom de guerre under which M. 
Saltykov wrote, the case is worse. We 
have on our shelves a book entitled 
Tchinovnicks (sic), in which a Mr. 
Frederic Aston translated some of the 
Sketches of Provincial Life by this author in 
1861. The version is a creditable one, so far 
as it goes ; but it made no impression on the 
public. Russian subjects were not in the 
air at that period ; still, Mr. Aston deserves 
credit for having been before his time. 

The humour of Gogol is inconceivably rich, 
but of course a great deal of it is untrans- 
latable. It evaporates in the transference, 








and becomes, to use Macaulay’s often cited 
metaphor, like decanted champagne. There 
is the most genuine humour mixed with its 
attendant pathos in the story of the poor 
clerk and his cloak. He reminds us of 
Tom Pinch in Dickens. How absurd, too, 
are the adventures of the hypocritical 
Tchitchakov in ‘‘The Dead Souls,” a 
novel which contains one of the most ap- 
palling pictures of a miser ever painted. 
The genius of Gogol resembles that of 
Dickens in a wonderful way: the same 
power of gradually bringing to the surface 
the comic traits of a man’s character, the 
same skill in putting him into droll and 
incompatible situations, which make us 
realise the grotesque and seamy side of life. 
But any notion of Gogol copying from 
Dickens would be a chronological impossi- 
bility. The first part of ‘‘ The Dead Souls ” 
appeared in 1842, when Dickens had only 
just begun to make himself known in 
England, and had certainly never been 
heard of in Russia. 

But we must turn at once to Mme. 
Voynich’s book, which contains a good 
selection. We are glad to have ‘The 
Madman’s Diary” from Gogol, which 
has always struck us as one of his most 
forcible sketches: that of the poor clerk 
who falls in love with the daughter of his 
official superior, and ends by being taken 
to a madhouse. Here the novelist has an 
opportunity of satirising bureaucratic life, 
which he has done so copiously in ‘‘ The 
Dead Souls” and, again, in the story of 
the cloak. In the latter, he describes how 
the poor tchinovnik was occupied from 
morning till night in copying the same 
papers over and over again, and how he 
had a habit of making certain grimaces 
when he wrote certain letters. ‘‘ Marriage,” 
also by the same author, which is included 
in this volume, gives a wonderfully quaint 
picture of the Russian middle classes. Of 
course, it is right to translate a specimen 
from A. Ostrovsky, who is the Russian 
writer of comedies par excellence. No man 
has portrayed in such vivid colours the 
habits of the Muzhik. Whether English 
readers can appreciate the ‘‘seventeenth- 
century letter from Ems” we are unable to 
say. We are afraid that they must be 
better acquainted than they are likely to be 
with the prejudices of the Russians of the 
time of the Emperor Alexis. No doubt, 
the writer had in his mind some of 
the stories which are narrated about the 
Russian ambassadors to the court of 
Louis X[V. What a pity that one of them 
did not tell us what he thought of the 
Awmphitryon of Moliére, and how the great 
comedian acted in it; for we know from 
State papers that on a certain occasion the 
ambassador witnessed that play. ‘‘ The 
Eagle as Mecaenas,” by Stchedrin, re- 
miods us in some respects of Krilov. 
We are glad also that there are some 
extracts from Glyeb Uspensky, who now 
enjoys a great reputation in Russia. 
Dostoyevsky is so well known that he does 
not require any introduction ; but of course 
his genius cannot be “sampled” by the 
extract given in this book. There is more 
of tears than laughter in the writings of 
Dostoyevsky. We do not find fault with 





Stepniak for giving us something of 
his own. This is in accordance with 
the time-honoured custom that allows, for 
example, a man who makes a selection of 
poems to put in one of his own pieces. 

On the whole the choice of extracts is 
good; if the editor had found space for 
any poems—and there are some humorous 
poems in Russian—we feel sure that she 
would have inserted the verses of Nekrasov, 
which have for title, ‘“‘ What the old woman 
thinks about when she cannot sleep.”” The 
work, we must add, is ornamented with 
some very spirited illustrations, which add 
considerably to its attraction. The transla- 
tions are very accurate, so far as we have 
examined them. The preface of Step- 
niak is sensible. He has good reason for 
praising his native language, when he says, 
‘The unique flexibility, richness, and free- 
dom of the Russian idiom allow those few 
who have got the mastery over it to obtain 
with it wonderful effects.” 

W. R. Morr. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Transitions. By the Author of ‘A Super- 
fluous Woman.” (Heinemann. ) 
The Banishment of Jessop Blythe. By Joseph 
Hatton. (Hutchinson.) 


They call it Love. By ¥. Feankfort Moore. 
(Hutchinson. ) 


Newly Fashioned. By Margaret Cross. Ia 
2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Olympia’s Journal. By H. 8. Holnout. 
(Bell.) 

Llanartro. By Mrs. Fred. Reynolds. (Gay 
& Bird.) 


With Feet of Clay. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 


Lady Maud. By Beatrix Brandon. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 

Apmirers of A Superfluous Woman will be 
somewhat disappointed with Ziansitions, It 
is not sensuous or “ problematical” enough 
by half: not nearly so full as it ought to 
be of 

“that century sickness coincident to a period 
of Transition which touches even stern and 
acquiescent minds, when resigning their warm 
nests of the past, and which mounts to panic 
and clamour in the coarser natures of common 
unbelievers, who are unable in the momentary 
twilight to conceive of the changing future 
save as the offspring of devils and of fools.” 

To tell the plain truth, Zransitions is rather 
commonplace in plot, incident, and char- 
acter. One feels quite sure, when one has 
read the eighth page, and finds Miss Honora 
Kemball, of Girton, behclding in imagina- 
tion the figure of a man of middie height 
and square-set form, wearing the modern 
academic cap and gown, and advancing to 
offer her congratulations on having obtained 
a first class, that in spite of her willingness, 
expressed very freely at the beginning of 
her history, to confront Erasmus, she will, 
after three hundred odd pages, say to the 
man of middle height, ‘‘ I have a great need 
of love, Leslie,” with a grave and lovely 
smile. This she does ; and, somehow, what 
is meant to be a terribly earnest book, ends 
in farcical comedy. There are, of course, 
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‘ questions” in it: the book is, indeed, full 
of Socialists like the poor, rather muddle- 
headed Rector, who is Honora’s father, 
Paul Sheridan, the successful political 
agitator, and the excitable, innocent, and, 
indeed, a trifle too simple Lucilla, and the 
fierce anarchist who makes mad love to 
Lucilla, as did Sydney Smith’s ‘‘ amorous 
Gaul” (on paper) to Mrs. Plymley. But 
the book has not the fire of its predecessor, 
and, indeed, is decidedly amateurish. 


The Banishment of Jessop Blythe is a very 
creditable and conscientious performance of 
the now old “modern melodrama” sort. 
A pretty, spirited girl, a love-stricken young 
man of ‘quite the gentleman” type, a 
murderous idiot, a wealthy exile found dead 
in his bed, a fiery and disappointed young 
lover who is forced into homicide, and is 
accused, upon what appears good evidence, 
of murder—here we have excellent materials 
for a romance. And Mr. Joseph Hatton, 
being an expert in this sort of thing, makes 
very nearly the most of them. His book, too, 
is really an excellent guide to Derby and 
the Peak. Nor should it be necessary at 
this time of day to say that Mr. Hatton is 
an adept in breezy, almost rollicking 
English, like the description of ‘“ those 
nondescript Englishmen who never seek to 
make up their minds what they will do 
with their lives,” from which we learn that 
these young gentlemen 
‘* have inherited money sometimes from shop- 
keeping, now and then from estates associated 
with honourable and historic names, once in 
a way from parents of humble origin, who 
have given their sons sufficient education to 
unfit them for counting-houses.” 


Mr. Hatton’s portrait of Geoffrey Lath- 
kill—as one of the very ‘“‘straightest” 
of these nondescript Englishmen, who 
falls in love with Adser Blythe, the toler- 
ably “‘humble” but almost intolerably 
spirited daughter of the exiled Jessop, 
and thinks of nothing but marriage—is 
excellent ; nor can any fault be found with 
Adser, or the young and impetuous Welsh- 
man Tregarron, or her brutal uncle, Stephen. 
There is some fighting in the book—at the 
commencement and at the end—but it is 
mostly of the ‘‘ good old English” sort, and 
it is well managed. Mr. Hatton does not 
introduce to his readers’ notice too many of 
the problems of the day: such as he does 
introduce are innocent and political. 


There is no doubt whatever that Mr. F. 
Frankfort Moore is decidedly clever, and 
that his new story, They call it Love, is very 
amusing, even in its most farcical passages. 
But it is marred, if not utterly spoiled, by 
the presence, and the intolerable slang, of 
Miss Imogene (. Larkspur, with her ‘I’m 
corresponding with the Sardanapulus City 
Clarion—the brainiest organ in our State— 
and I opine that it would boom the pro- 
fessor over to the Pacific slope, if I was to 
give three-quarters of a column of flare-up 
heads in front of a descriptive par of the 
professor at work.” A little of Mark Twain 
is not at all to be objected to, and is, per- 
haps, inevitable in a story which deals to 
any extent with Transatlantic character: a 
superfluity, however, palls. But Lily Cosway 
and her portentous father, and her rebellion 
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against what seemed to be her academic 
destiny, and even Willie Passmore are 
good fun” beyond all question. Minna 
Talbot and Oswald Clifford, too, are a 
fairly presentable pair of lovers, or, at any 
rate, would be if one were absolutely 
certain that Mr. Moore was not laughing 
at them all the while. There is far too 
much of effort in Zhey call it Love. Con- 
densed and dramatised, it might do very 
well on the boards as a comedy of the 
‘*Charley’s Aunt” type and calibre. 


There is in Newly Fashioned a good deal 
of ability of the plot-manufacturing sort— 
although the story need not have been dis- 
tended to two volumes—and the tone is 
modern throughout. But it is somewhat 
marred by the introduction of unnecessary 
characters, who have little or nothing to do 
with the action of the story—such as 
Wallace, the ill-tempered, morbid-minded 
pedant of a schoolmaster—and also by the 
confused close of the second volume, which 
may be a tragedy, but which, for anythin 
that is clearly stated, may be sentimen 
comedy. Beatrice, the heroine, gives the 
title to the book, and undoubtedly she is 
original. Pretty, desperate girls have before 
now committed thefts both in fiction and in 
real life. But Beatrice — stands alone 
in inspiring a man with love—for the senti- 
ment which Jim Fyffe feels for her is some- 
thing more than pity—simply because he 
believes her to be innocent of a cr:me for 
which she is tried. Beatrice’s married life, 
too, is very well managed, and the growth 
of her love for her husband which compels 
her confession is the most striking feature 
of an original plot. 


Olympia’s Journal is a tolerably well 
written and, in most respects, ‘‘ thorough ” 
study in introspection. That is to say, it is 
a story in which impulse is everything, and 
Duty (in the old Wordsworthian sense) is 
nothing. The writer of the Journal is 
certainly as modern as she wellcanbe. She 
is twenty-five years of age, and a widow. Her 
name was Olympia Colville Daw, and she 
belongs to a ‘‘ good old family which counts 
for something on the moors.” She has a 
‘‘ cosmopolitan” education, and “ longs for 
distinction as an author.’ And so she 
enters into marriage with a man whom 
she can neither love, honour, nor obey, but 
who, from the singularity of his character 
and life, appears to be “a desirable object 
for a psychological study.” In “ sacrificing 
herself to her calling,” she believes she is 
ere a meritorious action. But she 
orgets she is sacrificing poor George also, 
and so we find her guilty of the (modern) 
unladylike action of feeling remorse for 
what she has done. As a matter of fact, 
Olympia’s Journal is a study in feminine 
cruelty. For George Braithwaite, whom 
Olympia marries, is, in all important respects, 
very much superior to herself. Her literary 
pretensions are at best but affectations, 
while he, if a trifle slangy and vulgarly well- 
fed, is at all events genuine and courageous, 
as his death shows. Altogether, being 
neither fish nor fowl, Olympia’s Journal 
must be regarded as a failure, except in the 
one not unimportant respect of simplicity 
of style 





There is not the ghost of a “ problem,” 
and hardly even the germ of a plot in 
Llanartro, which is, indeed, a Welsh 
“idyll,” in the old “sweet simplicity” 
sense. A pretty girl with a pretty nature, 
a strange name, and a turn for art, two 
loyal rivals in love, and an accident in- 
volving the saving of the two most precious 
lives in the book —this is really all. 
The self-sacrificing Hugh, and the manly 
Lawrenge, and the sweet Inez with her 
easel, her lovers, and finally her child, 
and poor but happy Auntie Gracie, go to 
the making of just such a picture of life as 
might be expected in a boarding-school 
exercise in composition. 


With Feet of Clay is rather too full of 
characters deserving this description. There 
is the hero-scoundrel, for example, Julian, 
who becomes Lord Erlingford. There is 
the beautiful and vindictive heroine, Evelyn 
Conway, who is within an ace of becomin 
Lady Erlingford—at least in name. An 
then the folk who have not feet of clay 
appear to have legs of wood. Decidedly 
wooden-legged, at all events, are Durward 
Leicester, who ought to have been Julian’s 
successful rival, and patient, spiritless Lucy 
Mostyn. For a woman, too, who goes 
through endless trials, in more senses than 
one, Bertha, Julian’s wife in spite of him, 
and in spite ultimately even of herself, is 
rather a poor creature. Finally the worm 
turns; Bertha breaks out upon Julian 
when he informs her that, being his 
deceased wife’s sister, she cannot be his 
wife in England, and tells him: “ Then at 
last you let me know you for what you 
really are—a traitor in everything! a 
deliberate villain! a pitiful, dishonourable 
coward!” But here, as indeed all through 
her part, she overdoes matters. She ought 
to have seen from the first that her husband 
was neither a very good nor a very bad 
man, but only a weakling. 

Lady Maud was — worth printing. 
The weak husband, the bad wife, and the 
unscrupulous paramour, have done duty 
so often in second-rate novels, that 
Miss Brandon might have spared us the 
reproduction of their unlovely characteristics 
—more especially as she has not supplied 
them with any redeeming, or even novel, 
features. The story contains, however, one 
horror over and above those which are 
generally to be found in a book of this 
kind. The wicked Lady Maud has her 
wicked way. She gets rid of her drunken, 
half-idiotic husband by getting him burned, 
and then she marries her paramour—Dr. 
Morgan. But surely it is going a little too far 
to make the result of this union not only 
an idiot, but Lady Maud’s “late husband’s 
image”! If the horrors in Lady Maud 
are somewhat out of the common, the 
sarcasm, unfortunately, is not. The curate 
—‘‘so thin, so pale, so bilious—no, no! so 
ascetic ’—who “ sings like an angel and, in 
his surplice, looks,’ Miss Tomlinson says, 
“like an archangel,” and who is so much 
of a ‘ladies’ pet” that ‘‘they are con- 
stantly working something for him,” has 
been so much in evidence of late years that 
even a literary beginner might have let him 
alone. Witriam WALtLAcE. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


‘CAMBRIDGE BrsLE FoR ScHOOLs AND COoL- 
LEGES.”—The Book of Psalms. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By A. F. Kirkpatrick, 
D.D. Vol. II. (Cambridge: University Press.) 
There are various ways of treating a book like 
the Psalter, none of which can be said to be 
unworthy of a scholar. It may, first of all, 
be handled like any other book in an ancient 
Semitic language : its origin and date, its text 
and the exegesis of the text, may be treated 
with cold impartiality, from a strictly historical 
point of view. It is also possible to aim at 
combining the historical point of view with 
a genial regard to the fact that the Psalter has 
been, and is, a source of inward strength to 
those who are fighting the battle of life under 
difficulties. To do this with some degree of 
success requires a certain degree of suspense in 
the most debateable parts of the higher criti- 
cism. On textual and exegetical questions, 
however, considerably more freedom of handling 
is, without unduly frightening the student, 
possible. Thirdly, in all points, whether of the 
higher criticism or of textual criticism or of 
exegesis, the expositor may work with his hand 
as it were constantly on the pulse of the ordi- 
nary orthodox student, who has emerged but 
a little way from the cave of Giant Tradition, 
and form his judgments in anxious sympathy 
with this toalky important person. The third 
is the course adopted by Prof. a 
whom no one would take for an advanced 
critic, but whose geniality, accuracy of state- 
ment (so far as this is not affected by critical 
insight), and literary ability, deserve the highest 
praise. We have already noticed the first 
volume of his work, and similar criticisms may 
be made on the present instalment. It would, 
however, have been difficult in such a series as 
the ‘‘ School and College Bible” to produce any- 
thing that would be thoroughly satisfactory from 
any high critical point of view. The retention of 
the frequertly misleading Authorised Version 
is of itself a serious impediment to textual and 
exegetical progress; and, in questions of the 
higher criticism, the choice lay between re- 
serving a large number of points for treatment 
in some purely eritical work, and determining 
these points in a sense which would be con- 
genial to the more enlightened section of 
orthodox Anglican students. The literary form 
both of the introductions and of the notes is 
excellent, and is likely enough to blind some 
readers to the timidity and superficiality of the 
criticism. Effective use is made of the best 
recent popular and educational works; and due 
notice is taken of the excellent work of Bishop 
Perowne, who ably represented a moderate 
and genial compromise between orthodoxy and 
criticism in days when even slight critical 
heterodoxy might injure a man’s prospects of 
advancement. The philological scholarship is, 
80 far as one can judge, sufficient for the self- 
denying object of this series. Once (on 
Ps. xlvi. 10) Prof. Kirkpatrick is even bolder 
than we should have expected (accepting Baeth- 
gen’s ‘agildth, a hypothetical word suggested 
by LXX.) Here is a characteristic specimen 
of the author’s introductions. Speaking of the 
traditional theory of the authorship of Ps. li., 
he says: 

**Its general appropriateness cannot be denied. 
Where, save in a character like that of David, 
uniting the strongest contrasts, capable of the 
highest virtues and the lowest fall, could we find 
such a combination of the deepest t with the 
most profound penitence? David had been en- 
dowed with the spirit of Jehovah (1 Sam. xvi. 13; 
2 Sam. xxiii. 2); he had received the promise that 
his house should be established for ever before 
Jehovah (2 Sam. vii. 15, 16). Might he not well 


fear lest the fate of Saul should be his fate ; lest, 
like Saul, he should be deprived of the Spirit of 
God, and deposed from his high posi 


m of 








privilege? But it was just this capacity for 
repentance and trustin the abundance of God’s 
mercy which distinguished him from Saul, and 
made it possible for him with all his faults to be 
called ‘the man after God's own heart.’ 

‘*The authorship and date and original inten- 
tion [of the psalm] are however questions of minor 
importance, compared with its profound appro- 
priateness as the voice of the ‘penitent soul in all 
ages. One generation after another has found by 
experience that its words ‘ fit into every fold of the 
human heart,’ and supply them with language 
which the revelation of the Gospel has not super- 
seded, but only deepened in meaning. If any 
— of its inspiration is needed, it is to be found 

ere (Rom. viii. 26). 

‘A strange testimony to its power is given in 
the story that Voltaire began to parody it, but 
when he reached ver. 10 was co overcome with alarm 
that he desisted from his profane attempt.”’ 


And here are two specimens of the annotations. 
The first is on Ps. 1.4, ‘‘ He shall call to the 
heavens from above.” 

‘* Heaven and earth, the whole world of nature, 
are summoned to be witnesses of the judgment 
for they are far older than man, and have watched 
the whole course of Israel’s history (cy. Deut. iv. 
26, 32; xxxi. 28; xxxii. 1; Isa. i. 2; Mic. i. 2; 
vi. 1, 2). The poetical idea finds a strange equiva- 
lent in the conception of modern ecience that every 
action is recorded by a corresponding physical 
change, £0 that Nature is in truth a witness to the 
actions of men.’’ 


The second is on Ps. lxxxiv. 9, ‘‘ Look upon 
the face of thine anointed.” 


‘*Graciously accept him. But who is meant by 
‘thine anointed’? Is it the king, the high priest, 
or the people? . . . The most natural explanation 
is that the king is meant. Nor is the prayer out 
of place. The welfare of the nation was bound up 
with the welfare of the king. And if the king was 
one who, like Hezekiah or Josaiah, had effected a 
great reformation, the Psalmist might well feel 
that the religious privileges which he prized de- 
pended upon the continuance of the king’s life.”’ 


We heartily commend this work to those who 
are in need of a careful though slightly pro- 
visional handbook to the Psalter. 


“THE ExposiTor’s BIBLE.”—The Book of 
Ezkiel. By Prof. Jobn Skinner. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) In the olden days when the great 
Dominican preacher Savonarola, as we are 
told, knew the whole Bible by heart, such 
works as the present were superfluous. Now, 
however, when the Bible has become an 
object of historical investiation, and laymen 
are finding out that there is a gulf between 
the real knowledge of sober historical 
critics and the supposed knowledge of our 
ordinary preachers, it becomes necessary to 
hold out a helping hand to those of the latter 
who would gladly be not less edifying, but 
much more solid, in their Bible teaching. Such, 
we suppose, is the object of the series called 
the ‘‘ Expositor’s Bible,” though the demand for 
scholars who are also preachers, and therefore 
understand the situation, being still so much in 
excess of the supply, it need not surprise us 
that the volumes of the series are of unequal 
merit. We have, for instance, an unfortunate 
failure in the Genesis volume, and a near 
approach to a success in the two volumes on 
Isaiah. The present volume is not brilliant, but 
ina high degree serviceable; and it may be 
questioned whether, when taken in combination 
with Davidson’s very satisfactory handbook to 
Ezekiel in the ‘‘ Cambridge Bible,” the prophecies 
of Ezekiel are not now about as intelligible 
as they can be made, from the point of view of 
the pulpit, and not merely of the study. Mr. 
Skinner is a good scholar (see his translation of 
the dirge in Ezekiel xix. 2-9). He expresses 
obligations to commentaries of various schools ; 
but it is easy to see that his affinities are 
closest to that peculiar type of purified and recti- 
fied criticism which certainly meets one of the 


cravings of the orthodox Protestant churches, 
and is identified with the respected name of 
Prof. A. B. Davidson. There is no harder book 
for a preacher to deal with than Ezekiel; and 
we suspect that, but for Prof. Davidson’s most 
useful educational work, Mr. Skinner's task 
would have been almost too much for him. If 
we may be allowed a criticism, however, it will 
be the opposite one to that we ventured to 
make on Prof. G. A. Smith’s Isaia/i—viz., 
that there are not enough homiletical sug- 
ions. The book is, therefore, less of a 
irect pulpit-aid than busy preachers will like. 
On the other hand, since study must precede all 
Bible-teaching, whether in or out of the 
pulpit, it is really more important to the 
ordinary student than even such a brilliant 
performance as Prof. G. A. Smith’s Isaiah, 
which contains so much that is by no means 
the direct outcome of the prophet’s ideas, and 
which omits so much that a student would 
regard as indispensable for the due comprehen- 
sion of the Prophet. We notice with pleasure 
the pains Mr. Skinner has taken to throw some 
rays of light on the prophecies respecting 
Nebuchadrezzar’s invasion of Egypt, for on 
this point Prof. Davidson’s handbook is woefully 
deficient. But there is a want of courage 
(p. 283) in his way of describing the relation 
between Ezekiel’s prophecy and the facts (so 
far as these are at present known) of history, 
which shows that the iron of the orthodox 
domination has entered into the author’s soul. 
The excuse for this, and all shortcomings, will 
be in the success of the book among preachers, 
which we heartily desire. Only, in order to 
take up such a book as Ezekiel in the pulpit, a 
r= ad acquaintance with the history of 
sraelitish religion is required, such as few 
preachers appear to possess. That is what we 
want most for our preachers and our teachers— 
both an elementary and an advanced history of 
the people and the religion of Israel. How 
long will it be before this crying need of our 
schools and churches is supplied ? 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE hear that Mr. 8. Arthur Strong, of St. 
John’s Coliege, Cambridge, has been appointed 
by the Duke of Devonshire to be librarian at 
Chetenesth~o post which was held to the day 
of his death by Sir James Lacaita, the Italian 
senator. The chief importance of this library 
is, of course, due to the unique collection of 
Elizabethan plays which were acquired in the 
early part of the century by John Payne 
Collier; but it is also interesting to remember 
that Hobbes acted as librarian to the Earl of 
Devonshire of his day. 

Canon Isaac Taytor has been elected a 
member of the American ary see Society, 
which was founded in colonial days (in 1743), 
and occupies somewhat the same position as 
the Royal Society does here. 

Mr. Hersert SPENCER will contribute an 
article, entitled ‘‘ Mr. Balfour’s Dialectics,” to 
the June number of the Vortnightly Review. 


Mr. Henry T. Wiarton has just passed 
for press a third edition of his Sappho, which 
has out of print for some years. As in 
the case of the second edition, the Greek type 
used has been specially lent by the government 
press at Berlin. As a third illustration, there 
will now be given a pote reproduction 
of a picture of Mitylene by Clarkson Stanfield. 
The Bnglish translations have been consider- 
ably augmented, and will include Sir Richard 
Burton’s version of Catullus’ ode to Lesbia. 
The bibliography also has been much expanded. 
Mr. Aubrey Sesisley has made a design for 
the cover, consisting merely of a Greek lyre, 
with the letter ¥ for a subsidiary decoration. 





The book will this time be published by Mr, 
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John Lane, and may be expected in the course 
of next month. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN & Co. announce a 
work by the late Dean Church, entitled The 
Beginning of the Middle Ages. 


Mr. Joun Murray will publish shortly 
Four Humourists of the Nineteenth Century, by 
Mr. W. 8. Lilly, revised and enlarged from the 
lectures which he recently delivered at the 
Royal Institution. The four are Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, and Carlyle, who are 
treated respectively as democrat, philosopher, 
poet, and prophet. 

Messrs. Lonomans & Co. have in the 
press a volume of Thoughts from the Writings 
of Richard Jefferies, selected by Mr. H. 8S 
Hoole Waylen. 


Mr. BERNARD QvuARITcH has nearly ready 
for issue, uniform with the ‘‘ Saga Library,” 
Natural History Lore and Legend, by Mr. F. 
Edward Hulme, consisting of legendary beliefs 
in natural history gathered from divers authori- 
ties, ancient and mediaeval, of various degrees 
of reliability. The book will be illustrated 
with twenty-nine cuts of monsters. 


Tue next volume in the ‘“‘ Cambridge His- 
torical Series,” published by the University 
Press, will be The Australian Colonies, from 
their foundation to the year 1893, by Prof. 
E. Jenks, of University College, Liverpool, 
formerly dean of the faculty of law at Mel- 
bourne. 


Pror. 8. R. DrtverR has now completed his 
Commentary on Deuteronomy, being the first 
volume of the ‘International Critical Com- 
mentary ’’ series, under the editorship of Prof. 
Driver himself, Dr. Plummer, and Dr. Briggs. 
Messrs, T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, hope to 
publish it next month. 


Messrs. MacminnAn & Co. will publish 
shortly, in their theological series, The Intro- 
duction to the Articles, which has been long 

romised. It has been edited by Canon 

aclear, Warden, and the Rev. W. W. 
Williams, Fellow, of St. Augustine’s College, 
Canterbury. Like the Jntroduction to the Creeds, 
it is furnished with copious notes illustrating the 
statements of the text, and with references to 
larger standard works. 


Messrs. Hutcuinson & Co. will issue imme- 
diately a fine paper edition of M. Zola’s master- 
piece, Une Page d’Amour, which has been 
translated by Mr. Ernest A. Vizetelly under 
the title of 4 Love Episode, with about one 
hundred illustrations by M. F. Thévenot. 


Mr. WILLIAM TrREBUCK’s new novel, Miss 
Grace of All Souls, will be published here and 
in America next autumn, instead of this spring, 
as previously announced. 


Mr. GeEorGE Bartow's novel, Woman 
Regained ; a Story of Artistic Life, will be 
issued, in one volume, almost immediately by 
the Roxburgh Press. 


THe Tower Pvustisninc Company will 
publish this week Mr. George Griffith’s new 
story, The Outlaws of the Air. 


Messrs, P. 8. Kine & Son will publish 
next week the second volume of the T’ransac- 
tions of the National Liberal Club Political 
Economy Circle, edited by Mr. J. H. Levy. 
Among the papers included are the following: 
“The Economic Effects of an Eight Hours’ 
Day for Coal Miners,” by Dr. J. E. C. Munro . 
“Value,” by Mr. E. Belfort Bax ; ‘“ Agricul- 
tural Distress and its Remedies,” by Mr. 
William E. Bear; ‘‘The Economic Effects of 
Market Rights and Tolls on our Internal 
Trade and on Agriculture,” by Mr. William A. 
Casson ; ‘‘ The Distribution of Real Property in 
France,” by M. Yves Guyot ; ‘‘ Some Economic 





and Commercial Aspects of the Land Question,” 
by Mr. Roger C. Richards; and_ the 
‘‘Monetary Situation,” by Prof. H. 8. 
Foxwell. 


Tue Burrows BrorHers Company, of 
Cleveland, announces for publication in the 
autumn a reprint of the rare Cramoisy and 
other original editions of the ‘‘ Jesuit Rela- 
tions,” with an English translation page for 
page (the first complete translation that has 


ever been made), and illustrated with fac- | P° 


similes of each of the title-pages, and repro- 
ductions of all the maps and plates in the original 
Relations. In addition to the translation, the 
entire work will be carefully and compietely 
indexed, and accompanied with many annota- 
tions, notes, bibliography, &c. It is expected 
to be completed in about sixty volumes of 300 
pages each, to be issued at the rate of one 
volume a month. The edition will be limited, 
probably to 750 copies. 

Tue June number of Blackwood’s will 
contain an article on the Cottonian collection of 
MSS. (now in the British Museum), and on the 
life of Sir Robert Cotton, their collector; alsoa 
short story by the author of ‘‘ Mona Maclean.” 


On Saturday next Prof. Edward Dowden, of 
Dublin, will begin a course of two lectures at the 
Royal Institution, on ‘‘ Elizabethan Literature,” 
dealing with the masque and the pastoral. 


At the monthly meeting of the Irish Literary 
Society, to be held on Wednesday next at the 
Caledonian Hotel, Adelphi-terrace, Dr. Siger- 
son, of Dublin, will read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Danes in Ireland.” We believe that Dr. 
Sigerson is himself—as his name, indeed, 
implies—an Irishman of Scandinavian descent. 


A MEETING of the English Goethe Society is 
to te held on Wednesday next in the galleries 
of the Royal Society of British Artists, when 
Mr. R. C. Cann - Lippincott will read a 
paper on ‘‘ Goethe’s Theory of Colour,” with 
experiments. 


Tue very small prices fetched by first edi- 
tions of some of our famous poets was illus- 
trated—as was also the somewhat more 
important prices fetched by some modern 
novelists—at the sale, last week, of the stock 
amassed by Messrs. Elkin Mathews & John 
Lane, before they dissolved their partnership. 
Ten first issues of the late Laureate’s books are 
stated to have gone for four shillings; while 
sixteen first editions of Mr. Swinburne realised 
a couple of guineas. A dozen of Mr. George 
Meredith’s books—in all, thirty-three volumes 
—fetched £9. Another lot, not quite so big, 
fetched £4. A set of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
books—thirty-two volumes in all— from 
Des Remedies to Tess, realised £9 5s. ; 
another set, of thirty volumes, £7. The M.S. 
(not in very good condition) of the greater 
part, but not quite all, of Mr. Hardy’s Pair 
of Blue Eyes fetched acouple of pounds. With 
it were several letters (to Mr. Tinsley, the 
publisher) which were described as having 
reference to A Puir of Blue Eyes. But this 
must have been an oversight on the of the 
cataloguer, as at least one or two of the letters 
were written in 1871, and can only have 
referred to Desperate Remedies (Mr. Hardy’s 
first story), or, it may be, to his second, Under 
the Greenwood Tree. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Lorp Acton proposes to deliver his inau- 
gural lecture, as regius professor of history at 
Cambridge, on Tuesday, June 11, the day 
before that fixed for the recitation of prize 
exercises. 


In Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday, 
a decree will proposed, authorising 





the grant of £25 to Mr. G. B. Grundy, 
of Brasenose, to assist him in investigating 
the island of Sphacteria and its neigh- 
bourhood. As the first Oxford geographical 
student, Mr. Grundy made an elaborate survey 
of the site of Plataea, which was published 
last year by the Royal Goaguahiel Society. 
In Congregation, on the same day, a statute 
will be promulgated, relieving the regius 
professor of history from the regulations im- 
sed by the Commissioners, in consideration 
of the fact that the emoluments of the chair do 
not exceed £600 a year. 


Mr. H. F. Baker, of St. John’s, has been 
appointed university lecturerin mathematics at 
Cambridge for a term of five years. 


Two memorials have been presented to the 
hebdomadal council at Oxford, asking for 
official recognition for resident women students. 
One, signed by 123 members of Convocation, 
advocates their being admitted to the degree 
of B.A. ; the other, with 23 signatures, suggests 
only that they should receive a diploma. 


At Oxford, last Thursday, Mr. H. O. Wake- 
man was elected a member of the hebdomadal 
council, by 129 votes, as against 115 votes for 
Mr. A. Sidgwick; and Prof. Bywater was 
elected a delegate of the common university 
fund, by 106 votes, as against 78 votes for 
Prof. Case. Both vacancies were caused by 
the death of Alfred Robinson. In Congrega- 
tion, on Tuesday of this week, the preamble of 
the statute constituting anthropology a special 
subject in the honour school of natural science 
was approved by a majority of 25 votes to 16, 


Str FREDERICK Poxtock, Corpus Christi 
professor of jurisprudence at Oxford, announces 
a public lecture for next Wednesday on 
** Justice according to Law.” 


A MEETING of graduates in divinity, and 
other graduates interested in theological 
studies, will be held in the Library of the 
Divinity School at Cambridge on Monday 
next, when a paper will be read by Mr. F. C. 
Burkitt on ‘‘The Old Latin Version, with 
special reference to the Latin Texts of the 
Gospels.” 

The following is the Latin speech delivered 
by the Public Orator (Dr. Sandys) in presenting 
Mr. Francis Galton for the honorary degree of 
Doctor in Science at Cambridge on May 16: 


**Sedes olim sibi notas hodie revisit alumnus 
noster, qui flumine Nilo quondam explorato, et 
Africa Australi postea perlustrata, velut alter 
Mercurius omnium qui inter loca deserta et 
inhospita peregrinantur adiutor et patronus 
egregius exstitit. Idem, velut alter Aeolus, etiam 
ipsos ventos caelique tempestates suse provinciae 
audacter adiunxit. Hodie vero Academiae nemora 
nuper procellis nimium vexata non sine misericordia 
——, e frondibus nostris caducis capiti tam 
venerabili coronam diu debitam imponi patitur. 
Tempestatum certe in ecientia iamdudum versatus, 
ventorum curaus tabulis fidelibus olim mandavit, 
gentesque varium caeli morem praediscere docuit, 
laudem "ae sg cuidam antiquo a Nubium choro 
Aristophanico quondam tributam uno saltem verbo 
mutato meritus:—ob yap &y bAAw 7 bwaxodoamey 
Tay viv weTewpodoyourrwy. Longum est avorum et 
proavorum ingenia in ipsorum progenie 
continuata ab hoc viro, Caroli Darwinii cognato, 
virorum insignium exemplis illustrata percensere. 
Longum est tot honores titulosque ab ipso per tot 
annos cumulatos commemorare. Hoc autem in 
loco, eloquentiae eius undecim abhinc annos 
conscio, instituti anthrop>logici praesidem non 
corporis tantum sed etiam mentis humanae 
mensorem appellaverim. Inter antiquos quidem 
celebratum erat illud Protagorae, omnium rerum 
mensuram esse hominem. Inter recentiores autem 
notum est hunc praesertim virum hominum omnium, 
imprimis pessimorum, mensuram ad amussim velle 
exigere. Ceterum plura hodie dicere — 
vacaneum est; constat enim ne optimorum quidem 
virorum a laudibus abesse debere mensuram.”’ 
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THE annual general meeting of the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society is to be held on 
Wednesday next, when the Rev. C. L. Acland 
will read a paper on ‘‘ Norse Remains in North 
Britain.” At the meeting of the Philological 
Society, held on Thursday of this week, Prof. 
Ridgeway was to read a paper entitled ‘‘ What 
led Pythagoras to the Doctrine that the World 
was built of Numbers?” 


WE observe that both the Lothian prize at 
Oxford and the Le Bas prize at Cambridge 
have not been awarded. 


In a discussion on the annual report of the 
Taylor Institution at Oxford, it was officially 
stated that the income would be diminished by 
about £200, in consequence of re-investments 
necessitated by Sir Robert Peel's death. 


THE Chancellor of Victoria University, Earl 
Spencer, will visit the university on Wednesday 
next, on which occasion the court will be 
invited by the council to admit the following 
to honorary degrees, in recognition of special 
services rendered to the university: the Duke 
of Devonshire (president of Owens College), 
the Earl of Derby (president of the University 
College), the Marquis of Ripon (president of 
the Yorkshire College), Lord Kelvin (president 
of the Royal Society), Mr. James Bryce, Sir 
Andrew Fairbairn, Sir Henry Roscoe, Mr. 
Thomas Ashton, Mr. Richard Copley Christie, 
Mr. Rathbone, Prof. Riicker, Mr. Alfred Water- 
house, Prof. Ward (principal of Owens College 
and vice-chancellor of the university), Prof. 
Rendall, Prof. Bodington, Prof. Leech, and 
Mr. Alfred T. Bentley. 


M. Gaston Parts has been elected rector of 
the Collége de France, in succession to M. 
Boissier, now secretary of the Académie 
Francaise. It will be remembered that the 
post was long held by Ernest Renan. 


Mr. L. L. Price’s paper on ‘“ The Colleges 
of Oxford and Agricultural Depression,” to 
which reference has already been made in the 
ACADEMY, is printed at length in the current 
number of the Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society (Stanford). We refer to it again as 
containing a detailed analysis of the ex- 
penditure of the colleges in 1883 and 1893. 
During this a the amount received by the 
heads (excluding Christ Church) has fallen 
from £22,811 to £20,905, or by more than 8 per 
cent.; in' some cases, of course, the decrease 
is much more, while in a few there is an 
increase. The amount received by fellows 
(apparently including professor-fellows) has 
fallen from £70,980 to £59,715, or by more 
than 15 per cent. Here, again, there are wide 
variations, though only two examples of actual 
increase. In the case of one oulea, which 
shall be nameless, eight fellows in 1893 had 
only £400 to divide among them. On the 
other hand, the amount appropriated to 
scholarships and exhibitions has risen during 
the same period from £44,776 to £48,378, or 
by nearly 10 per cent. In hardly any case is 
there a decline; while at the unnamed college 
referred to above the scholars now receive 
nearly four times as much as the fellows. The 
number of scholars and exhibitioners has risen 
from 570 to 658, while the number of fellows 
seems to have remained stationary. In 
addition, the colleges in 1893 paid over an 
assessment of £4334 to the common university 
fund, a heading which practically did not 
exist in 1883 ; while during these ten years their 
contributions to the salaries of the professoriate 
Lave increased from £12,840 to £15,034. It 
seems pretty clear that the results of agri- 
cultural Sane have fallen almost solely 
har the fellows, and upon some of them very 
ardly. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


AS ONE WHOM HIS MOTHER COMFORTETH. 


I wrt forsake the cuckoo-haunted vale, 

Leave the lone pastures that are all the lark’s, 
Stir the green depth of heather on the plain 
Where the high moorland sleeps in noon-day 


heat ; 
Haply to hear the strong grouse chide me back, 
While aromatic f ce wafts and fails 
By pools and lakes of silver-silken grass 
Shimmering responsive to the cloud-flecked 
blue 


Prone on the bosom of my mother earth 
Thence will I lift mine eyes unto the hills, 
And bitterness shall turn a heart of peace 

To the broad healing of the south-west A 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Miss BEALE, whose interesting work on the 
churches of Paris has not received the atten- 
tion which it deserves, communicates to the 
May number of the Antiquary a thoughtful, 
though by no means exhaustive, paper on ‘‘ The 
Mystic Winepress.” The vine and its fruit, 
the juice of the grape, appear in the earliest 
symbolism of the Christian Church. That our 
blessed Lord was the vine, and that each one 
of us, or each local Church, according to the 
point of view taken, were the branches, seems 
to have been realised from the dawn of 
Christian literature. As, however, art developed 
but slowly in the Church, it was long ere pic- 


eye became common, though we think 
early examples are not so very rare. Miss 
Beale gives an engraving of a mosaic in 
the church of Saint Constantia in Rome, 
which she dates A D, 320. Here we see two 
vines most artistically treated : birds and naked 
children are in the branches, and an ox-cart 
is taking a load of grapes to the wine- 
press, which is being trodden by three 
naked children. This may be the earliest 
representation of the subject now to be 
found, unless there are examples in the cata- 
combs. Representations of the vine and the 
wine-press must have been far from uncommon 
in the middle ages. We have met with several 
instances of the vine on ecclesiastical vest- 
ments. This may be because its graceful 
curves and foliage lend themselves so admirably 
to the art of the embroiderer, but it is far 
more probable that it appears there as a 
symbol of the sacrifice of the Mass. Mr. E. W. 
Hulme continues his series of learned papers 
on glass-making in England; and we have 
further notes on Manx folk-lore by Mr. A. W. 
Moore, and on the holy wells of Scotland 
(Lanarkshire and Aberdeenshire) by Mr. R. C. 
Hope. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘‘ BANNAUENTA,” 
Oxford: May 18, 1895. 

In a letter by Mr. E. B. Nicholson on St. 
Patrick's birthplace, which was printed in the 
ACADEMY of May 11, an attempt is made to 
explain the original meaning of Bannauenta 
(or Bennauenta), the name of a place men- 
tioned in the Antonine Itinerary, and to con- 
nect it with the name of the town Daventry. 
I will give Mr. Nicholson’s argument on the 
connexion of Daventry with Bannauenta in 
his own words : 
‘In O. Welsh ‘pro nd .. . primitivo frequent- 
issima est geminatio mn’ (Zeurs, Gram. Celt 147), 
and Bannauenta represents Ban.-Dauenta. Ban is 
unquestionably Welsh (and O. Keltic) Jan, ‘an 
eminence.’ hat is Dauenta?’’ 


Now, one thing is ectly clear in this 
strange exposition, and it is this: the writer 
cannot possibly have made any serious syste- 


matic study of the historical development of 


the Celtic languages. If he had done so, if 
he had merely made a careful study of the 
Celto-Roman portion of the Antonine Itinerary, 
and observed the principle on which compounds 
are formed in that document, he would never 
have published to the world the absolutely im- 
possible equation Banoauenta = Ban-Dauenta. 
We are gravely told by Mr. Nicholson, as 
though it were an unquestionable fact, that 
there once existed in the Celtic dialect of South 
Britain, before the date of the Itin . so 
compound of the form Ban-Dauenta, which in 
the Itinerary, through the assimilation of nd, 
assumed the form Bannauenta. 

Now, an elementary knowledge of Old Celtic 








grammar, and a glance at the compounded 
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forms in the Itinerary, would be amply suffi- 
cient to show that no such form as Ban-Dauenta 
could have existed in the second century. 

In Old Celtic, both in Gaulish and in Old 
British, the stems of substantives of the o- 
declension retained the thematic vowel, pre- 
cisely as they did in Greek and Sanskrit, and 
this vowel always sppeared in the first element 
of compounds. Now, Welsh ban, Irish benn, 
‘* an eminence,” was originally a noun of the 
o-declension, in Old Celtic benno-, a form which 
must have persisted in the Itinerary, if occur- 
ring as the first element of a compound. We 
have plenty of examples of such compounds in 
the names of places in the Itinerary —for 
instance, Camulo-dunum, Vindo-mora, Duro- 
brivae, Duro-vernum. 

In Old Irish and Old Welsh this thematic 
vowel was lost, as we may see by comparing 
Old Irish nertmar with Gaulish Nerto-miérus, 
and Old Welsh guerg with Gaulish Vergo-bretus. 
But this syncope of the vowel came much later 
than the date of the Itinerary. As, therefore, 
there was no syncope of the thematic vowel at 
this early date, there could have been no juxta- 
position of n and d in the compound Ban- 
Dauenta, and, consequently, no Bannauenta 
therefrom, through nd becoming nn by assimi- 
lation. It is quite certain that the etymology 
of ‘“‘ Bannauenta”’ has nut been discovered by 


Mr. Nicholson, 
A. L, MAYHEW. 


= 








THE GENEALOGY OF THE BORGIA FAMILY, 
Bare, par St. Jean de Luz Basses Pyrénées : 
May 20, 1£95. 

The genealogy of Don Rodrigo de Borja 
(Alexander VI.), his sons and descendants, is 
given from the archives of the Duke de Ossuna, 
by Don Manuel Oliver y Hurtado, in the Boletin 
of the Real Academia de la Historia, vol. ix., 
1886. Correcting the errors of former writers, 
we read, p. 408 : 

**D. Rodrigo de Borja, despues Papa con el 
nombre de Alejandro VI, no nacié por tanto de 
aquel matrimonio [the supposed Llanzol] sino de 
Deoiio Ieabel de Borja, tercera hermana de Calisto 
III., y de Jofre de Borja, y re llamé por ello con 
1az6n D. Rodrigo de Borja y Borja.”’ 

In the genealogy (p. 414): 

**2. Mossen Jofre de Borja, tercer hijo de Mo3een 
Rodrigo Gilde Borja. Uasé con Doiia Ieabel de 
Borja, hermana del Papa Oalixto JII. Tuvo de 
ella cinco hijos: D. Pedro Luis, D. Rodrigo, Doiia 
Juana, Dciia Beatriz, y Doiia Tecla.”’ 


See, too, No. 3 below, and the shorter genea- 
logy on p. 413. The authority of Gregorovius 
cannot override these family documents. Doiia 
Juana, the sister of Don Rodrigo, married 
Pedro Guillen Llancol; and he was consequently, 
as I stated, brother-in-law of Don Rodrigo, 
afterwards Alexander VI. 

May I, however, take this opportunity of 
coufessing to a far more serious blunder in this 
same review of Mr. Burke’s History of Spain, 
made against full knowledge? I there called 
Enrique IV., the Impotent, the grandfather, 
instead of the uncle, of Juana la loca, How 
I came to do this at first, and then to fail to 
notice it in the proofs, is inexplicable. I 
detected it only after the ACADEMY reached me. 

WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 








‘‘THE EVIL GUEST.” 
Londo= : May 21, 1895. 

I observe in the ACADEMY a notice of a novel 
by the late J. Sheridan Le Fanu, entitled The 
Evil Guest, as to which the reviewer very justly 
remarks, tbat it is not likely to enhance the 
author’s reputation. 

I think, however, that the reviewer cannot 
have read, or has forgotten, a novel by the 





same author, which appeared in Temple Bar 
in or about 1868, under the title ‘‘A Lost 
Name,” and in which the main incidents and 
characters are identical with those in The Evil 
Guest, thoughin thelatter aslightly different turn 
is given totheend of thestory. I donot know 
under what circumstance The Evil Guest comes 
to be published, whether it is (as it well might 
be) the first rough draft of ‘‘A Lost Name,” 
or whether it represents ‘‘A Lost Name” as 
recast by Sheridan Le Fanu during his life- 
time. But, however this may be, it is, in 
my opinion, immeasurably inferior to ‘‘ A Lost 
Name,” to which it bears the same relation 
that a rough sketch does to a finished picture; 
and it seems to me a great pity that the public 
of the present day (to whom Sheridan Le 
Fanu’s writings are too little known) should 
not have the opportunity of judging of him by 
his best, instead of by his worst, work. 








APPOINTMEN'S FOR NEXT WEER., 


Eunpay, May 26. 7.30 p.m. : “The Deities of Bread 
and Wine,” by Mr. B. Boearquet. 
Monsay, May 27, 2.60 p.m. Geographical: Anniversary 
ng. 
5 p.m. Hellenic: “The Sidon Sarcophagi,” by 
Prof. Percy b 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘' Japa- 
nese Art Industries,” I[., —_ Ernest Hart. 
Turspay, May 28, 8 p.m. al Institution: * 
Years’ Progress in Biological Science,” IIL., by Prof. Ray 


8 pm. Society of Arts: “The Decoration of St. 
Paul’r,” by Mr. W. B. Richmond. 
8p.m. Civil Engineers: Annual General Meeting. 
Wepwespay, May 29, 8 p.m. Irish Literary fociety; “* Th 
Danes in Ireland,”’ by Dr. Sigerson. 
8 p.m. e : “Goethe’s Theory of 
Colour,” by Mr. R. C. Cann Lippincott. 


Tavespay, May 30, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : Tyndall 
Lectures, ** Spectroscopic Astronom: 


y,” IL, by Dr. W. 
uggins. 
83) p.m. Antiquaries. 


Farpay, May 31, 9 p.m. Royal Institution: “Ths Radiant 
Heat f:om the akon during the Progress of an Eclipse,’’ 
by the Earl of Rosse, 

Saturpay,. June1,3p.m. Royal Institution: ‘' Elizabethan 
Literature,’ I , by Prof. Edward Dowden. 





SCIENCE. 


THE HITTITES AND THE PELASGIANS, 


Gli Hethei-Pelasgi ; Ricerche di Storia e di 
Archeologia orientale, greca ed italica. 
By CesaredeCara,S.J. Vol. I. (Rome: 
Academia dei Lincei. ) 


Ir I have a fault to find with Father de 
Cara’s new work, it is that it is too learned 
and exhaustive to find as large a circle of 
readers as it deserves. Nothing bearing on 
his subject seems to have escaped the 
author’s notice. Papers and articles in out- 
of-the-way journals are quoted by him, as 
well as books, and he has been cosmopolitan 
in his reading. The literatures of England, 
France, and Germany are as well known to 
him as that of his own country; and the 
volume is dedicated “to the learned 
Britons” who have laid the foundations of 
Hittite studies. 

The book is, in fact, an exhaustive inquiry 
into the ethnology, history, and art of the 
Hittites, and their relations to the people 
and culture of early Greece and Italy. Dr. 
de Cara identifies them with the Pelasgians, 
and seeks to show that the primitive 
civilisation of Asia Minor and Southern 
Europe was distinguished by certain 
common characteristics, which radiated from 
the original home of the Hittite popu- 
lation in the East. His results coincide 





with those of M. Salomon Reinach, 





with one important exception. Whereas 
M. Reinach makes the West the source of 
this ancient culture, Dr. de Cara brings it 
from Asia, and the arguments with which 
he combats M. Reinach’s view seem to me 
to be convincing. In any case, the general 
fact remains untouched: in the so-called 
prehistoric period the Mediterranean was 
occupied by races with a common culture, 
and probably of a common origin, which 
finds its explanation in the art and monu- 
ments of the Hittites. From their first 
Hittite home Dr. de Cara brings them to 
=. Aegean and Greece, and finally to 

Dr. de Cara is strongest in his criticism 
of the theories of other scholars. He has 
a keen eye for their weak points, though at 
the same time he is the most courteous and 
sympathetic of controversialists. On the 
constructive side I cannot always follow 
him, as his comparison of geographical 
names appears to me to be sometimes more 
than hazardous. He is on more solid 
ground when dealing with the indisputable 
evidence of pottery, architecture, and sculp- 
tured monuments. 

I am also at one with him as regards the 
value of that external literary testimony 
which the hypercritical doctrines introduced 
from Germany have of late years endea- 
voured to disparage. The nineteenth century 
may know a good deal, but the classical 
writers of Greece and Rome were likely— 
in certain respects at least—to know more 
about the early history of the Mediterranean 
than we do. Sources of information were 
open to them which have now perished. 
But we must make a distinction between the 
earlier and the later writers of the classical 
age. Paradoxical as it may appear, the 
later writers are the most trustworthy. The 
native annals of Egypt, of Babylonia, and 
of Phoenicia had been translated into Greek 
before they wrote, and the educated natives 
of the East had adopted Greek as their 
literary tongue. It was otherwise in the 
days of Hekataeos or Herodotos. Then the 
Greek historian was shut up, as it were, 
within the limits of his own language, and 
the traditions and myths of his own country- 
men. Fora knowledge of foreign history 
or customs he was dependent on the in- 
ventions of an ignorant dragoman. 

In the Introduction, Dr. de Cara has some 
very interesting remarks on the connexion 
between the Egyptian Osiris and Isis and 
the Assyrian Assur and Istar. Istar is cer- 
tainly the Egyptian Hathor, through the 
mediation of the South Arabian Atthar; but 
in Osiris I should see the Babylonian god 
Asari, whose attributes agree with those of 
Osiris, who, like the latter, is termed ‘ the 
benefactor of men ”—the Egyptian Un-nefer 
or “Good being”—and whose name, as 
Prof. Hommel and Mr. Ball have shown, 
is written with precisely the same pictorial 
ideographs as that of the Egyptian deity. 
Assur belonged to Assyria, not to Baby- 
lonia, and the intercourse between Assyria 
= Egypt seems to have been comparatively 
ate. 

I must dissent from Dr. de Cara’s 
conclusion as to the etymology of the 
name of Kadmos, since its true form has 
now been revealed to us by a cuneiform tablet 
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(K. 2100, col. iv. 8) where a list is given of 
the words for ‘“‘god” in the various lan- 
guages known to the Babylonians. At the 
head of the list stands the word Zadmu. 

A very full and excellent account, with 
abundant illustrations, is given of the Hittite 
monuments known up to the present time, 
as well as of the place and history of their 
discovery. This is followed by a very 
thorough examination of the evidence to 
be derived from the so-called Aegean and 
early Italian pottery, and then comes 
the more purely ethnological part of 
the volume. The correction of the proofs 
has been so good that I can find hardly any 
misprints or mistakes. In fact, there are 
only two of which notice need be taken: 
‘‘Stuard Olennic” is printed instead of 
“Stuart Glennie”; and Sagaraktiyas, who 
was really the twenty-seventh king of the 
Kassite dynasty of Babylonia in the thir- 
teenth century 8 c., is stated to be the same 
as Sargon of Accad many generations 
earlier. 1 must not forget to add that the 
book is provided with a useful map and a 
most admirable index. 

The chapters on the history of Hittite 
research have suggested to me that I should 
conclude this review with a bit of auto- 
biography which will fill up one of the 
breaks in the chain of discovery. In 1876 
I read a paper before the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, one of the objects of which 
was to establish that the so-called Hama- 
thite hieroglyphs really represented the 
script of the Hittites. I did not then know 
that the same conclusion had already been 
arrived at by Dr. Wm. Wright three years 
previously. A few months after the appear- 
ance of my paper, the publication of the 
inscription of Ibreez, and the discovery of 
the monuments of Carchemish, came to 
verify my hypothesis. But at that time 
the Hittites were still regarded as a 
purely Syrian people. In the summer 
of 1879, just before setting out on a 
tour of exploration in Lydia, I happened 
to be staying under the hospitable roof of 
Canon Isaac Taylor, and to be looking one 
morning at a drawing of the pseudo- 
Sesostris in Karabel. Suddenly it flashed 
across me that the art and characteristics 
of the figure were identical with those of 
the sculptures at Ibreez. A comparison of 
the two monuments soon showed that I was 
right. What followed was then matter 
of course. If the pseudo-Sesostris was of 
Hittite origin, the other monuments of 
Asia Minor which were in the same style 
of art must be so too. Boghaz Keui and 
Eyuk must be Hittite centres, and the in- 
scriptions found there would prove to consist 
of Hittite hieroglyphs. The Hittites, instead 
of being a North Syrian population, must 
really have come from Asia Minor, and 
Kappadokia must have been the true centre 
of their power. I wrote to the AcapEmy 
announcing my new discovery, and prophesied 
that the inscription accompanying the figure 
of the pseudo-Sesostris would turn out to 
be in Hittite hieroglyphs. The prediction 
was speedily fulfilled. A few weeks later I 
took squeezes of the characters, and, as is 
now well known, they proved to be those of 
Hamath and Ibreez. 


A, H. Saycz. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BASQUE JOTTINGS. 
Bagnéres de Bigorre, Hautes Pyrénées : 
May 19, 1895. 


Those who have read the edition of the 
Basque version of the Book of Genesis and part 
of Exodus, published by the Clarendon Press 
(in which there is very little to criticise except 
the first Appendix), will have wondered why 
Pierre d’ Urte here and there employs the word 
neurri in the sense of ‘‘ nourish,” ‘‘ maintain,” 
‘‘ keep alive,” ‘‘ supply with food,” thoagh he 
elsewhere uses the proper word haci, and also 
entrenitu, which is less correct as being a need- 
less loan from French. At first sight it seems 
to be a slip of the pen for nourri, another 
stupid Gallicism. Basque neurri means 
‘*measure.” But there is reason to suppose it 
may be a Béarnism. It is well-known how 
much the French Basques have been influenced 
by their Béarnais neighbours. It is, for in- 
stance, almost certain that they owe to them 
the bad modern usage of pronouncing s in some 
words like English sh or French ch. Ina 
brochure entitled Low Sermou deu Curé de 
Bideren, published at Pau in 1879 and again in 
1887, one finds the phrases, you poudi engatya 
lous mes paroessiens a 8 neuri de gritz et de 
méu saubatye—i.e., “I could persuade my 
parishioners to nourish themselves on locusts 
and wild honey,” and Que p neuritz de l’arsenic 
deu plasé—i.e., ‘‘ You nourish yourselves on the 
arsenic of pleasure.” As there is, as a rule, no 
difference between r and rr in Basque, it is 
probable that d’Urte took his neurri, a com- 
plete solecism in Basque literature, from the 
Béarnais, which most French Basques can 
speak, if they speak any language but their 
own. 

A good deal has been written on the relation 
of the Basque interrogative and indefinite pro- 
noun nor, meaning either ‘‘ who” or ‘‘ whoso- 
ever,” to the indefinite pronoun ‘jo, as the 
Spaniards write it, and nehor or nihor, as the 
French write it. Can the latter be composed 
of the negative ¢, as a prefix, and nor? If Mr. 
W. J. Van Eys, who has studied Basque for 
more than forty years, finds the suggestion 
new or good, I will crave space to expound my 
reasons for making it. 

E. 8, Dopason, 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Mr. GEoRGE Murray, of the Natural History 
Museum, Cromwell-road, has been promoted to 
the keepership of the department of botany, in 
succession to Mr. W. Carruthers, who retires 
on superannuation. He is a younger brother 
of Mr. A. 8. Murray, who has been for some 
years keeper of classical antiquities at the 
British Museum. 

THE evening discourse at the Royal Institu- 
tion on Friday next will be delivered by the 
Earl of Rosse, on ‘‘ The Radiant Heat from the 
Moon during the Progress of an Eclipse.” 

THE anniversary meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society will be held in the 
theatre of the University of London, Burling- 


Mr. CHARLES NoTTIDGE MAcNAMARA, of 
the Westminster Hospital, has been chosen 
Bradshaw Lecturer at the Royal College of 
Surgeons for the ensuing year. 


AT the last meeting of the Geological Society, 
Prof. Judd drew attention to an interesting 
series of photographs sent for exhibition by 
Prof. Liversidge, of Sydney, who has found 
that sections of gold nuggets, when etched with 
chlorine-water, exhibit lines like the Widman- 
stetten figures of meteorites, showing that the 
gold has a crystalline structure, octahedral and 
cubic forms being displayed. 


THE Geological Society has recently acquired 
portraits of two former presidents: that of 
Dean Buckland, by purchase; and that of 
a Horner, as a gift from Mrs, Katherine 

yall. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE May number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt) is, we think, less interesting than 
usual, Mr, W. IE. Heitland concludes his notes 
on the text of Lucan, chiefly with reference to 
the edition by Hosius; and Mr. J. B, Mayor 
continues his critical notes on the ‘‘ Stromateis ” 
of Clement of Alexandria. Mr. M. Lamson 
Earle contributes a study in interpretation of a 
passage (26-48) in the ‘‘Trachiniae” of 
Sophocles. Mr. J. B. Mayor’s review, in a 
former number, of Schenkl’s edition of Epictetus 
has brought upon him a hot reply from the 
author. The main question at issue seems to 
be, whether the late Mr. Mowat, by first 
calling attention to the fact that a certain MS. 
in the Bodleian is blotted in a sage where 
all the other known MSS. are deficient, had not 
thereby indicated that the Bodleian MS. is the 
archetype of the rest. Of the reviews, we must 
be content to mention two, which both give 
summaries of foreign books not well-known in 
this country. One of these books is a History 
of Sicily and Magna Graecia, by Prof. Pais, of 
Pisa, which contains some novel views about 
the early population—notably, that the Sicani 
and the Siceli are identical; the other is Prof. 
Hilprecht’s ‘‘ Assyrica,” though the reviewer 
does not attempt to show any connexion with 
classical studies. 


VERY welcome is a new and greatly 
improved edition of Wattenbach’s Anleitung 
zur griechishen Palaeographie, (Leipzig : Hirzel.) 
This standard work has now been in great part 
re-written, while the almost illegible litho- 
graphed pages of minute German cursive are 
replaced by convenient Roman type. Much 
new matter has been introduced, for which 
room has been contrived by judicious excision 
and compression. Abundant use has been 
made of the fresh materials which have 
accumulated during the eighteen years which 
have elapsed since the publication of the second 
edition in 1877. Chief among these materials 
are the photographic reproductions of typical 
Greek MSS. published by the Palaeographical 
Society, as well as the catalogue of Greek MSS. 
in the British Museum, the Flinders Petrie 
Papyri, and the facsimiles of Greek MSS. at 
Paris and Berlin which have been published by 





ton-gardens, on Monday next, at 2.30 p.m. 
In the evening of the same day a conversazione 
will be held in Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly. The 
annual dinner of the society has been post- 
poned to July 30, in order that it might 
coincide with the meeting of the International 
Geographical Congress, and thus afford an 
opportunity of showing hospitality to -the 
distinguished foreign geographers who will be 
in England at that time. 

THE annual general meeting of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, to receive the report of 
the council and to elect officers, will be held 
on Tuesday next, in the theatre of the Royal 








United Service Institution, Whitehall. 








Omont and Wilcken. The book forms a 
necessary supplement to the Palaeography of 
Dr. Maude Thompson, whose labours are freely 
and generously acknowledged. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


ZooioaicaL.—( Tuesday, May 7 ) 


Sm: W. H. Frowen, president, in the chair.—The 
secretary read a report on the additions that had 
been made to the Society’s Menagerie during the 
month of April, 1895, and called attention to two 
specimens of the newly described Irish stoat, 
presented by Viscount Powerscourt; also to two 
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Polar hares from Norway, poneaies by Mr. O. 
Gude ; and to imens of the peculiar parrakeet 
of Antipodes Island (Cyanorhamphus unicolor), 
resent by the Countess of Se Sir 
alter E. Buller, and Mr. W. E. Ooilins.— 
Mr. G. F. Scott Elliot made some remarks on the 
fauna of Mount Ruwenzori, in British Central 
Africa. Mr. Scott Elliot stated that elephants 
occur in great numbers on the east e of 
Ruwenzori. There were also many still living and 
vast stores of ivory in the Congo Free State, just 
beyond the south-west corner of the English sphere 
of influence. He pointed out the presence of the 
hippopotamus in the Albert Edward Nyanza, and 
its extraordinary abundance in the Kagera River. 
The rhinoceros was found frequently in the 
country of Karagwe, usually near the marshy 
lakes leading to the Kagera. On the alluvial 
lains about the east of Ruwenzori Jackson’s 
artebeest (Bubalis jacksoni), the kob (Cobus kob), 
and another waterbuck (perhaps of a new species) 
were common. No buffaloes were seen. A 
bushbuck also occurred on Ruwenzori from 7000 
to 8000 feet. Of monkeys, Mr. Scott Ellict had 
noticed the presence of a black and white Colobus, 
which he could not identify, and of at least two 
other species, probably a Cercopithecus and a 
baboon. Some small mice brought home had not 
yot been identified. Leopards were numerous, 
and lions were also common on the lower grounds. 
Two species of sunbird were brought back, one of 
which ascends to 11,000 feet on Ruwenzori. Mr. 
Scott Elliot concluded by remarking that the 
general idea of distribution gathe from the 
flora seemed to confirm such data as he could 
gather from the fauna of the country which he 
traversed during his journey.—A communication 
was read from Dr. Percy Rendall, containing 
field-notes on the antelopes of the Transvaal. 


Vixine OLvs.—(Friday, May 10.) 


Tue Rev. A. Sanvison, president, in the chair.— 
Mr. F. F. Norris, hon. editor, read a few notes on 
a book describing ‘‘An Inscribed Stone” in 
America which Miss Cornelia Horsford, the author, 
had presented to the club. He said that Mics 
Horstord had invited the opinion of the club upon 
it; but, after careful consideration, he was forced 
to the conclusion that the supposed Runic letters 
wore glacial markings. In this view he was sup- 
ported by an eminent geclogist whom he had con- 
sulted. He had, however, asked Miss Horsford to 
send, if possible, a rubbing of the stone for examina- 
tion.—The Rev. W. 0. Green then read a paper on 
‘** Kennings in Icelandic Poetry.” Kenning is the 
term given by Icelandic grammarians to certain 
periphrases, descriptions by metaphor or otherwise, 
which are y used in old Icelandic poetry. 
Not the ene straightforward name by which a 
thing is known is a “ kenning,’’ but something 
that is not that. You do not usea “‘ kenning”’ 
if you call a spade ‘‘a spade,” but if you call it 
** clod-cutter,”” ‘‘ Eve’s husband’s bread-winner.’’ 
Some sorts of are used in most poetry, 
but their use in Scandinavian poetry became very 
prevalent. And though in some respects they were 
overdone, and became artificial, ungracefal, even 
laughable, there is much of interest that attaches 
to them. Snorri Sturluson (who died a p. 1241) 
is our chief authority on early Scandinavian verse- 
craft in Skdldskapar-mal ** Poetic Diction,”’ a ay 
of his prose Edda; and the kennings of which 
he treats most fully are those grounded (or 
believed to be grounded) on mythology. One 
deity’s name may be put for another if some- 
thing be added that belongs to the other. And 
the same principle may be applied to other 
things—e.g., if you want to speak of a raven or 
eagle you may join to “‘bird’’ such a word as 
** slaughter,” ‘‘blood,’”” or the like, and that is 
your kenning. Nay, you may even say “ battle- 
crane,”’ ‘ blood-grouse,” ‘* wound-partridge.”’ 
po we hes J be simple, double, multiple. And 
as ths plain name of the.thing is never to be added, 
they are often very puzzling, sometimes intention- 
ally so, like riddles which may be guessed, and are 
guessed, differently by their Seteutestens. Snorri, 
as is observed in the Corpus Poeticum Boreale (vol. ii., 
Excursus i.), did not observe the right proportions 
in his treatment and classification of kennings, 
“beginning at the wrong end.” His object 
was not the study of the old poet's mind, 





but the uction of a handy Gradus. The 
metaphorical kennings are really the older, 
“the germ from which all sprang.’’ We 
seo in them “quaint primitive ways of 
thought,”” not only common to old Northern 
poetry, but such as would readily occur to 

poets of all times—¢.g., when flesh is called “‘ locker 
of the bones’’; breast, the ‘‘ abode of thought”’ ; 
hair, the ** sward of the head.”’ “‘ In Egil’s vigorous 
and concise figures we have the noblest example of 
this kind.’’ ‘‘ Later than these early metaphors 
are those synonyms based on early beliefs respect - 
ing cosmogony.’’ Most true all this. The meta- 


phors or tropes admit us into the minds of the | kind 


a ¢ these oy = — > 
of some sort are in all poetry, es y 
in old poetry. But the Northern poets ny them 
where other ts use simile. Simile in Northern 
poets is hardly ever used—ec.g., where another 
poet might say ‘‘swords in battle flashed as 
snakes,’”’ the Icelandic re says, ‘* battle-snakes 
flashed.’? The earlier and better Icelandic kennings 
metaphorical (and even some mythological) may be 
illustrated from old classical poetry. Names of Zeus 
resemble names of Odin and Thor. As “‘ king’’ has 
kennings in Icelandic, so also in Greek, ‘‘ shepherd 
of peoples,” ‘‘ god-born,’’ ‘‘ rudder-turner,” 
“‘steersman.” ‘‘Ships” are kenned in Greek 
‘* sailors’ cars sea roving, linenwinged ” (Aisch.) ; 
animals, ‘‘ house-bearer’? = snail, ‘‘the bone- 
less’? = polypus (Hesiod). ‘‘ Ohaff-scatterer ’’ 
= winnowing fan. A cloak is ‘“‘a remedy of 
cold winds” (Pindar). And plenty of such may 
be gathered. Imagination has worked alike, but 
with differences : the Northern Skald loving to put 
his —— or comparison into one word or 
phrase. The clearest way to exhibit Icelandic ken- 
nings seems to be to class them according to their 
nature; (1) Metaphors 3) quaint descriptions or 
conceits ; (3) enigmatical, or purposely obscure ; 
(4) a And the examples given in this 

per are chiefly from the Egils-Saga, which has 

en scantly done — to by Snorri Sturluson. 
Firat, of metaphorical kennings, heaven or sky is 
‘* wind-cup,’’ and earth ‘‘wind-cup’s base or 
bottom.” Friends ride to the generous Arinbjorn 
(sings Egil) ‘‘ from all ways upon the base or floor 
of the wind-cup,’’—i.e., from every wind of heaven. 
Sea is ‘‘ path of gulls.’’ ‘* To cast to the sea-mews’ 
path rough with winds,’’ is to spend in vain. 
Sea is also kenned by ‘“‘earth’s isle-studded 
girdle’’; mountains are ‘‘ the reindeer’s path’’; 
wind is ‘‘ forest-destroyer,” ‘‘ willow-render ”’ 
—cp. Lucretius’ silvifraga flabra. Serpent is 
** dale-fish,’’ ‘‘ bright thong of the ling.’”? Eye 
is ‘‘ brow-moon’’; stern glance is ‘“‘ moonshine ’’ 
—both used in one verse about King Eric. War 
and battle have many kennings: ‘‘ snowstorm of 
weapons,”’ ‘‘shield-rain,’’ “‘ metal-storm,”’ omy 
music’’; sword, ‘‘hilt-wand,’’ ‘ slaughter- re,”’ 
**wound-flash ”; axe, ‘‘wound-wolt”; spear, 
dart, ‘‘ wound-fowl”’’; arrows, ‘‘ wound-bees’”’; 
ship is ‘‘ wave-horse,’’ ‘‘ sea-king’s swan,’’ “‘ sea- 
snowshoe ’’—this last is not unapt for the long 
ship when we think of the long Norwegian ski— 
gold, ‘‘sea fire,” ‘arm fire’; silver, ‘* crucible- 
snow.’’ Man (warrior) is kenned from his occupa- 
tions: ‘*wolf’s tooth dyer,’’ ‘‘ raven-glutter,”’ 
‘oak of Odin,” ‘‘shield-tree” (i.e, bearer of 
shield) ; woman from hers : ‘‘ goddess of drinking- 
horns,’”’ ‘* brooch wearer aS yp is ‘‘ song-smith,”” 
cp. Gr. réxroves duvar ; song is ‘‘ timber of 
minstrelsy’’; a song of praise is a ‘‘ tower 
of praise.’”’ Many are the curious descriptive 
kennings of parts of the body: breast, ‘‘ ship 
of mind’; head, ‘helmet-cliff,” ‘* bolster- 
mate’’; eye-sockets, ‘‘ pitholes of the brows”? ; 
ears, ‘‘ hearing-tents "’ ; tongue, ‘* voice-plane ’’— 
** easy to smoothe with voice-plain is the material 
of my song”’; brows are “‘ jutting cliffs of the eye- 
lashes "’—cp., our ‘ beetling brows’’ ; Shakspere’s 


—— we find that their like exist in all poetry ; 
n 
Ke 


** lend the eye a terrible aspect ; 
- - «let the brow overwhelm it 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 


O’erhang and jutty his confounded base.’’ 
—Henry V., act iii., sc. 1. 
For curious kennings of parts of the body, Solomon’s 
description of the old man in Eccles. xii. 3-5 may 
be referred to: ‘* Keepers of the house, strong- 
men, grinders, those that look out the windows ’”’ 
(arms, legs, teeth, eyes). Also, probably, ‘‘ doors ’’ 


early | nings 
ness 


are ears, and “‘ yoice of a bird”? and “‘ daughters 
of music brought low’ are to express weaknesses 
of age in voice; as also “ pper shall be 
a burden’? means the once nimble r shall 
move him heavily. Curious are ken- 
mer, ‘‘ serpent’s delight’; winter, 


serpent? a . oo is ** gold b 
8 grief.’’ iness gold-numb- 
.’ Sometimes kennlags ae meant to be 
enigmatical. Indeed, old were descriptions 
by kennings—e.g., Samson’s, where he tells what 
he had done with ‘‘ eater and strong” as kenning 
for lion, ‘‘ meat and sweetness ’’ for honey. To this 
very day country riddles are of this iptive 
' calls his friend Arinbjorn, ‘‘ Bear of 
the table of the birchwood’s terror’’ ; arin is hearth 
or fire-table ; fire = ‘* birchwood’s terror”? ; Ljorn is 
bear. Obscurities of this kind are pw y aimed 
at: but very seldom in Egil’s verses. For kennings 
of the mythological class the curious may look to 
the Edda. These do not appear so interesting 
as the metaphorical; but they give occasion in 
Snorri’s treatise for many interesting legends. 
Sometimes the yey Hage be older than the 
myth. But on these this paper did not dwell. 
**Gold”’ as ** Kraki’s yl = of Fyri’s field, has 
an amusing story; but perha se game, 
grain the Wealth of the field,”’ is atthe bottom of 
this. The metaphors are the most interesting kind 
of kennings, and they may be abundantly illus- 
trated from the poets of many tongues and — 
Mr. Norris expressed the thanks of the audience 
to Mr. Green for his interesting paper, which was 
distinguished by the width of its range. It had 
recalled to his mind various kennings which are 
found in Anglo-Saxon poetry. In the Song of 
the Battle of Brunanburh the sea is called the 
‘‘swan’s bath.’? No doubt Mr. Green would 
consider this to be a compound kenning, by 
‘“‘swan’? being meant ship. Otherwise the 
kenning would be too obvious, even were the 
swan a sea-bird. Re = the t says that the 
Danish invaders derived little profit from 
‘*the commerce of the sword,’’ the latter phrase 
being a kenning for ‘‘ battle.’’ The sword is also 
called ‘‘ board-cleaver’? or ‘* shield-cleaver.’’ 
Might we not assume that the kenning “‘ sea-fire,”’ 
or ** water-flame ” for ‘‘ gold,’”? which was usually 
classed as mythological, and had one or two 
legends annexed to it, was an allusion to the 
reflection of sunset on the waters, which would 
naturally suggest “‘ gold’? to any observer? In 
the most ancient fragment of Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
too, Oaedmon’s * Fall of Man,’’ which begins, 
** Na wé sceolan herian 
heofonrices Weard, 
Metodes mihte 
aud his médgethanc, 
wera Wuldorfder,’’ 


** heofonriccs weard,’’ or ‘* warden of heavenric,’’ 
and ‘‘ wera wuldorfmeder,’”’ or ‘‘ glory-father of 
men,”’ ht be as kennings.—Mr. E. H. 
Keunings given by Du Ohaillu in hie Viking dge, 
given nu u in “thing Age, 

but it would be ble to name them fally. 
With regard to kenn for bow and arro vs, such 
names were given as “‘the bird of the ny 
** the swift flyer,’’ *‘ the work of Gusi.’’ This last 
phrase referred to one of the three arrows of Orvar 
Odd. These arrows formerly belonged to Gusi, 
King of the Finns. They came afterwards into 
the possession of Ketil Heng, father of Grim, who 
gave them to his son Orvar Odd, saying, ‘* Here 
are the costly things which I want to give thee, 
Odd. They are three arrows, which have a name 
and are Gusi’s nautar’’ (Gusi’s followers). 
Odd said, ‘‘ They are very costly.” The feathers 
were gilded, and the arrows flew off and on the 
string by themselves, and one never needed to 
search for them. The full story may be found 
in Orvar Odd’s Saga.—Mr. A. F. Major, hon. sec., 
said that they were fortunate in having had the 
subject handled by one who was an eminent 
classical, as well as an Icelandic, scholar, and who 
had therefore been able to show them that 
kennings, which were such a distinctive feature in 
Iceland try, were not peculiar to it, but were 
to be found in Greek, Latin, Hebrew and other 
try. No doubt in modern poetry genuine 
were few and far between, because, a3 

Mr. Green pointed out, the majority of ts put 
their kennings in the form of a simile, but such 


phrases as ‘‘ hearts of o:k”’ and ‘‘ wooden walls ”’ 
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generally und that kennings were the proper 
ornament of poetry, till at last, in uninspired writers, 
the poetry was crushed out by the kennings that 
overloaded it. With regard to ‘‘swan’s bath” 
for rea, it was possible that swan was meant 
in its natural sense, as “ et’s bath,’ “‘ sea- 
mews’ bath’’ were found as well.—Mr. Niven 
ventured to differ from the author in think- 
ing his lecture deserved a better title than 
that of “ paper,’? which he had given it. 
He agreed that the phrase ‘‘ water’s ” for 
gold would be n suggested by the appear- 
=e _! -~ a hes any water yen . e@ sun is low. 

e could not, however, agree the passages in 
Ecclesiastes —‘‘ The grasshopper shall bea — , 
and ‘‘He shall rise up at the voice of a bird ’— 
might be explained as kennings. The latter he 
= alluded to the light slumber of aged 
people. He quite agreed with Mr. Green’s 
arrangement, but should have liked the exact 
chronological dates of the various kennings. With 
regard to other poets, the wonderful power of the 
similes in Homer, Goethe, and Milton struck him 
forcibly, and but for the late hour he could hav 
pursued the subject at length._—Mr. Green in 
reply said that ho did not expect t> obtain 
universal assent to his proposed interpretation of 
the passage from Ecclesiastes, nor was it important 
to the general purport of his Paper. e@ was 
glad to have had the opportunity of bringing the 
subject forward. It occurred to him, though 
he had not included it in his paper, that instances 
of kennings were common in sporting slang, as in 
the old reports of the Prize Ring, in such phrases 
as ‘‘he caught him one on the potato-trap,” or 
of the cricket-field, when a man’s being stumped 
is described as, ‘‘ he heard a noise in his timbar- 
yard.”’ . petal 

Merroro.ocicaL.—( Wednesday, May 15.) 


R. Inwarps, Esq , president, in the chair.—Mr. 
G. J. Symons and Mr. G. Chatterton read a 
paper on “‘ The November Floods of 1894 in 
the Thames Valley,” which they had prepared 
at the request of the council of the society. 
This consisted of a systematic description of the 
causes which led to the t floods of November 
last, and an analysis of the records obtained from 
the Thames Oonservancy Board, from the 
engineers of several of the towns along the 
river, and also from rainfall observers through- 
out the Thames watershed. The informa- 
tion was given chiefly in the form of tables, 
one of the first being a chronological history of 
floods in the Thames Valley from the year 9 a p. 
down to the present time. This was followed by 
a short description of the damage wrought in 
November, 1894, which was illustrated with a 
number of interesting lantern slides. Details 
were then given of the levels reached at various 
places in all the principal floods from 1750 to the 
present time. The authors exhibited a map 
showing the relative elevation of all the parts of 
the Thames basin, and then gave details of 
the rainfall for each day from October 23 
to November 18, 1894. The results obtained 
by the Thames Oonservancy Board, showing the 
flood levels at each lock, were exhibited on a longi- 
tudinal section from Lechlade to Teddington, and 
the hydraulic inclinations from lock to lock were 
shown in a tabular form. The volume of flood 
water, as gauged by the Thames Conservancy at 
Teddington, rose rapidly from 4000 million 
gellons per diem on November 12 to 10,250 million 
gallons on the 16th, 12,800 million gallons on the 
17th, and to over 20,000 million gallons on the 
18th, when the discharge reached its maximum. 
The last-named discharge is equivalent to 037 
inch over the whole watershed of the Thames 
above Teddington Lock.—Mr. F. J. Brodie also 
read a short paper, on ‘‘ The Barometrical Ohanges 
preceding and accomp3nying the Heavy Rainfall 
of November, 1894,” from which it appeared that 
the latter half of October was characterised by 
unusually bad weather, especially in the more 
western and southern parts of the British Isles. 
The torrential rains of November 11 to 14, 
which actually caused the floods, were due to two 
secon depressions, which developed a certain 
amount of intensity asthey passed over the southern 
part of England. 








The election was announced of Mr. S. R. Gardiner 
as a vice-president of the society.—Mr. OC. Oman 
read a paper on ‘* The Tudors and the Ourrency.’’ 
Prof. R. Lodge, Prof. W. Cunningham, Mr. H. E. 
Malden, and Mr. I. 8S. Leadam took part in the 
discussion, concurring as to the value of this 
contribution to the study of the history of the 
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THERE is no departure from Sir Frederic 
Leighton’s well-known manner in his four 
elaborate contributions to the Academy, of 
which the chief one is ‘‘ Flaming June,” a 
most laboriously worked-out study of a damsel 
in semi-trans t draperies of flame-colour, 
which cling to her statuesque form in the fashion 
made familiar by Greek sculpture. She takes 
her mid-day siesta in the most uncomfortable 
and complicated attitude that could well be 
devised, just sheltered by an awning from the 
arrows of the sun-god, whose full blaze falls upon 
the sea glowing like molten brass. The Presi- 
dent might possibly succeed in demonstrating 
the correctness of the draughtsmanship, which 
puzzles the eye in some very queer passages ; 
but in any case it looks wrong in more 
than one instance, and that is, after all, 
the chief thing. We should like to hear the 
archaeologist on the subject of the funerary 
stele in his ‘‘Lachrymae.” Is there any 
warrant for thus placing on a Doric half- 
column of marble a painted earthenware vase of 
the fifth century B.C. ; or does the President, per- 
chance, mean to show here a funerary marble 
vase painted in the style of those earthenware 
ones chiefly found in the tombs? His best 
picture this year is the idealised portrait-study, 
‘*The Maid with the Golden Hair.” The style 
is still that polished, ultra-fastidious one with 
which we must needs be content, since it is 
fixed now beyond the possibility of alteration ; 
but the pose and arrangement of the figure 
have a natural harmony, coming nearer to 
seeming spontaneity than the accomplished 
artist generally brings his work. 

To derive pleasure from Mr. Alma-Tadema’s 
wonderfully wrought-out “Spring” one must 
examine its component parts bit by bit, dwelling 
upon all the numberless details of the procession 
Ps youths and maidens which, flower-laden, 
winds its way down monumental steps of marble, 
through palaces and temples. We may unre- 
savelilp admire the rendering of the beautiful 

urple anemones, of the wild hyacinths, borne in 
oe ets and heavily wreathed round the brows 
of the fair young celebrants, who are beautiful, 
too, in Mr. Tadema’s own peculiar way, 
but too stolid, too little moved. What is 
wanting is the informing spirit of youth and 
passion which should give colour and rhythm 
to the whole. The best figures in the picture, 
and the most animated, are those which, from 
the roofs of the ———, buildings, rain 
down a shower of spring blossoms on the 
Mr. T. W. Waterhouse’s 





passing procession. 
“St. ilia” is one of his most charming 
inventions. It is made specially attractive by 


the quaint, yet unaffected, mediaevalism of the 
conception, and the quality of life and truth 
which—like the Netherlandish painters of the 
fifteenth century, but unlike our modern pre- 
Raphaelites—he has succeeded in retaining. 
Where Mr. Waterhouse fails, is in the 
effort to weave together into one all-em- 
bracing harmony the bright notes of colour 
brought into the picture by the poppies, 
the roses, the rich robes of the saint 
and the kneeling angels, the far distance of 


shown such skill as an executant, as in “A 
Reverie ’’—a lamplight scene in which a young 
white-robed lady is seen singing at the piano, 
while her father, leaning his head on his hand, 
dreams bitter-sweet dreams of the past, visible to 
him only : a diaphanous vision of one who long 

o sang the song now heard floats through the 
air, evoked by the magic of the music and the 
passionate melancholy of the listener. In 
treating such a subject—even, as here, from the 
modern point of view—it is difficult to steer 
clear of sentimentality ; and we cannot, in truth, 
say that Mr. Dicksee has succeeded in avoiding 
this rock ahead. His ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca’ 
is a well-balanced academic composition, in 
which a strenuous, but not wholly successful, 
effort is made to obtain beauty of colour by the 
careful grouping of tints. It is a more than 
respectable achievement, yet wholly inadequate 
as a rendering of this moment of passion’s 
climax in the famous love-tragedy. On a lover 
so respectful as this Paolo, so remorseful before 
he has sinned, Francesca’s relentless lord need 
hardly have wreaked his vengeance. 

In “Phoebus Apollo” Mr. Briton Rivicre 
shows the fair-haired god driving a team of lions 
and lionesses through a green valley made bright 
with crocuses and spring flowers. The figure 
of Phoebus is stiff and inexpressive, and the 
royal beasts are but ill at ease in their 
harness, the lionesses gambolling on ahead 
being far suppler and more natural in move- 
ment. It is not merely as a painter of animals 
that Mr. J. M. Swan exercises a special charm 
over the beholder : it is because he can conjure 
up round the beasts whom he takes as his chief 
motives a miliew of his own, rather than their 
own. His ‘Tigers at Dawn” gives, in an 
opaline atmosphere of early morning, a beauti- 
fully designed group of the supple, terrible 
beasts with their young. His ‘‘ Goatherd,’’ 
with the delicate, pearly greyness of its tone, 
with the charm of its hushed quietude, is a 
genuine pastoral, marred only by the jarring 
realism of the attitude given to the chief figure. 
Placed above Sir F. Leighton’s ‘‘Flaming 
June” is a great decorative piece, ‘‘ The Fore- 
runners,” by Mr. Rupert Bunny, which is to be 
praised for its intention, if not for its adequate 
realisation. These satellites of Poseidon, who 
ride through the heaving blue waves armed with 
tridents, lack vigour and movement. One sighs 
here for the tremendous energy, the semblance 
of life in the ideal, which an Arnold Boécklin 
would have infused into such a subject. Mr. 
Maurice Greiffenhagen’s ‘‘The Mermaid” is very 
attractive, if we accept it as what it is: a flat 
decoration. Its dominant scheme of colour— 
that of the peacock’s tail a little toned down— 
contrasts happily with the warm flesh of the 
mermaid, whose nude form ends in the 
obligatory fish-like tail. Very ably worked 
out in a semi-academic style suggestive of 
French models is Mr. John W. Godward’s ‘‘ A 
Priestess.” We need not too closely inquire 
whether this figure, nude under its transparent 
black draperies, is that of a votary of the 
Syrian Astarte, or of some other mysterious 
goddess of the East. She is certainly no 
servant of Pallas Athene or of Artemis—not 
even of the Ephesian. The ‘“ Daphne” of 
Mr. Arthur Hacker and the ‘‘Echo and 
Narcissus” of Mr. Solomon J. Solomon are 
kindred in style and tonality, and it is tolerably 
clear that the latter artist has been considerably 
influenced by the former. In the ‘‘ Daphne” 
the fresh, pale green of the foliage harmonises 
well with the cold purity of the nymph’s fair 
flesh, but the conception is so timid and char- 
acterless that it appears manifestly but a 
pretext for an academic exercise in the modern 
style. Mr. Hacker should in this branch of his 
art dare more or less, 
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At first the figure-study by Mr. W. Q. 
Orchardson with the designation ‘‘ A Flower,” 
causes a little disappointment, so much less 
important is it, in mere dimensions, than the 
contributions which he generally makes to the 
Royal Academy exhibition in the department 
of genre and pictorial high-comedy. The 
charm of the little canvas, with its pale, warm- 
grey tonality, heightened by touches of colour 
not too vivid, supplied by the chrysanthemums 
and a single rose tree, increases as it is studied. 
One cannot but admire the successful effort of 
a mature artist—an acknowledged master in 
his own style—to get rid of his besetting sin, 
that hot, monotonous tonality which has de- 
tracted from even his finest works. 

Mr. W. B. Richmond’s most successful effort 
this year is the important monumental decora- 
tion, ‘‘Melchizedek blessing Abraham,” a 
cartoon destined to be executed in mosaic for 
St. Paul’s. It is possible to feel grave doubts 
whether the rigid, formal treatment here 
adopted can ever be made to harmonise with 
the florid seventeenth-century style of the 
great cathedral, and yet to admire the fine 
balance and dignified simplicity of the work. 
There is no such distinctiveness in the con- 
ception as would enable us at once to recog- 
nise its author; but it belongs to a class of 
monumental art only too rare in England, and 
but too likely, under present conditions, to 
remain so. Mr. Watts does not shine this 
_ at the Academy as he does at the 

ew Gallery. His ‘‘ Jonah,” which depicts 
the prophet in the act of prophesying 
the destruction of the Ninevites, lacks the 
artist’s usual dignity in the presentment of 
passion. This is the unbridled frenzy, not of 
inspiration, but of epilepsy. The mistake, 
however—for a mistake it must be owned to 
be—is the mistake of a big man. ‘‘ The Out- 
cast: Goodwill,” is one of those curious 
moralities in painting which Mr. Watts loves to 
indulge in, and not one of the most easily 
explicable. A nude child, of the massive quasi- 
Venetian type that the painter affects, sits 
solitary on the bare ground in a landscape, 
holding fading violets in one hand: in the far 
distance are divined, rather than clearly seen, 
the towers and steeples of a modern city, 
wrapped in a lurid glare. The portrait ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller” has a certain loftiness and 
ideality, but lacks virile power: it is strong 
neither as a conception nor as a painting. It 
would be impossible to find a more curious or 
instructive contrast to this picture than the 
already noticed ‘‘ William Robinson, Esq.,” of 
M. Carolus-Duran, which is hung as a pendant 
to it. The latter work has pictorial strength, 
but not the quality of imagination which raises 
portraiture into the higher rank. Of M. Bou- 
guereau’s life-size figure ‘‘ Le Baigneuse” there 
is really nothing to say, except that it is a fair 
average Bouguereau: that is, that it is marked 
by exquisite precision and finish of draughts- 
manship, but nevertheless wants the sovereign 
quality of style. 

A notable picture by a foreign artist is the 
‘Dutch Interior” by A. Neuhuys, a follower 
of Joseph Israt'‘ls. In its sober, reticent way it 
is one of the finest paintings in the whole 
exhibition ; and if the imitation of the veteran 
Dutch master were not so open, so avowed, 
it would take very high rank. Such a master 
of the brush as M. Neuhuys ought to be able 
to develop something more like an original 
style of his own. Looking from this picture 
to Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s cleverly andl most 
carefully worked out piece of genre on a large 
scale, ‘‘The Smithy,” one sees clearly what 
is wanting in the latter, notwithstanding the 
accuracy of the draughtsmanship, and the skill 
with which the double illumination is managed. 
It is too photographic in the coldness of its 





objective representation of one particular 


moment—too little suggestive of the moment 
before, or the moment after. This is not true 
momentariness, which should make the specta- 
tor feel that his eye and brain have seized one 
swift instant in the onward rush of time 
and movement. A similar drawback is to be 
noted in Mr. H. H. La Thangue’s large canvas, 
‘*The Last Furrow,’’ which remains, never- 
theless, a remarkable effort of its kind in the 
plein air direction. But is the thing, after all, 
worth doing in this way, with this elaboration, 
with this patient effort, if it is to be nothing 
more than a skilful reflection of Nature, un- 
tinged by the personality of the artist, and 
showing no thrill of emotion in the contempla- 
tion of the subject attempted? For spirit and 
rhythm in excess, for the large, passionate 
expression of an everyday motive in the life 
of the rustic, one must go to Mr. G. 
Clausen, who—a disciple in art on the one hand 
of Jean-Francois Millet, on the other of the 
widely different Jules-Bastien Lepage — this 
year betrays his artistic origin rather too clearly. 
We prefer him when, as of late years, he shows 
himself an English artist quand méme in his 
resentment of motives derived from English 
ife and English nature. In ‘‘ Harvest” the 
measured swing of the labourers, as they bend 
in the warm sunset light to gather in the 
sheaves, is nobly expressed, but rather too 
clearly derived from Millet. The effect of the 
ruddy light, just catching the fair hair and the 
upturned face of the young labourer, has been 
given by Mr. Clausen with a more complete 
and poetic truth on a former occasion. In 
‘‘The Farmer's Boy” he depicts powerfully, 
and with a happy generalisation which leaves 
the simple motive in its full strength, yet with 
an added beauty, a young rustic descending the 
wooded slope of a hill bearing a large flat 
basket of green-stuff. The figure does not 
quite effectually detach itself from the back- 
ground of green tree and grey-brown path 
against which it is relieved. 

Mr. Frank Bramley, when he imagined his 
brilliant ‘‘Sleep,” wes no doubt haunted by 
recollections of Mr. J. 8. Sargent’s original and 
beautiful ‘ Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose,” now 
in the Chantrey Bequest Gallery; but he has 
worked out his subject saew, and cannot fairly 
be accused of plagiarism. A little fair-haired 
child, in a curious dress of brown silk and 
indigo-blue gauze, lies sleeping on a seat 
painted a turquoise blue hue, amid a wilderness 
of great splendid poppies, showing their 
mauve, purple, crimson, and white glories amid 
the pecuien green, glazed with white, of their 
leaves. There may be a little crudity here and 
there in dealing with all these brilliant, self- 
assertive elements of the colour-harmony ; but 
Mr. Bramley must nevertheless be con- 
gratulated on a genuine success in a style 
widely different from that with which he has 
been hitherto identified. 

CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 








SALE OF ENGLISH PICTURES AND 
WATER-COLOURS. 


On Saturday there were dispersed at Christie's 
three collections more or less memorable, the 
chief of them being the drawings that were 
the property of the late Frederick Craven, of 
Thornbridge, Bakewell, and those which had 
been owned by the late T. S. Kennedy, of 
Park Hill, Wetherby. The Kennedy drawings 
included certain notable Turners, and amon 

the Craven possessions was the famous Davi 

Cox, depicting a Welsh funeral. In the 
Craven sale — to take a few of the more 
important in the order of their appearance—we 
may say that a ‘‘landscape” of De Wint’s 
fetched 220 guineas, falling to the bid of Mr. 
Leggatt; that among the David Cox’s, ‘‘ The 





Vale of Clwyd,” realised 455 guineas (Agnew) ; 
the “Bolsover Castle,” 470 guineas (Agnew) ; 
and ‘‘ A Welsh Funeral ”—the scene at Bettwys- 
y-Coed—2400 guineas (Healy); while a Turner 
drawing of unsurpassable quality, ‘‘ The Land’s 
End,” was sold to Mr. Agnew for 830 guineas. 
Rossetti’s ‘‘ Hesterna Rosa’ and ‘‘ Washing 
Hands—albeit unusually good examples—were 
not sold cheaply when the one realised 205 
and the other 480 guineas. Certain draw- 
ings by Sir Edward Burne-Jones were 
likewise sold for substantial sums; and 
his series of four paintings recording the 
story of Pygmalion—works which had been 
painted for Mr. Craven a dozen years or 80 
ago, before the artist’s vogue was quite what it 
is at present—fell now to Mr. Agnew’s bid of 
3500 guineas. About £21,000 was realised in 
all by the Craven possessions. 

The Kennedy cabinet of drawings included 
among its Turners a vignette of the ‘‘ Entrance 
to the Port of Havre”—showing the light- 
house of La Héve—knocked down to Mr. 
Agnew for 200 guineas; a ‘‘ Geneva,” 260 
guineas; a “Lake of Thun,” 315 guineas 
(Agnew); a ‘‘ Lake of Brienz,” 250 guineas 
(Harry Quilter); the ‘‘ High Force”—a draw- 
ing in the country of the Tees—350 guineas 
(Agnew); ‘‘ Oxford,” 490 guineas (Tooth) ; 
the ‘‘ Lake and Town of Zug,’’ 1100 guineas 
(Agnew); and “ Arona,” 700 guineas (Agnew). 
The two last-named drawings had been bought 
by Mr. Kennedy—for prices which were not 
stated—from Mr. Ruskin direct. 

The possessions of the late Mr. Thomas 
Woolner—likewise dispersed—included a fine 
Cotman, ‘‘ Off the Northumbrian Coast,”’ 260 
guineas (Gooden); Mulready’s ‘‘ Idle Boys,” 
1000 guineas (A ew); Constable’s ‘‘ View 
near Highgate,”’ 180 guineas (Salting) ; and an 
elaborate picture by L. F. Lewis of a Cairene 
bazaar, which—having been sold aforetime in 
the Price collection for 1090 guineas—now 
touched the sum of 1400 guineas, at which it 
was acquired by Mr. Agnew. 

The sales, as a whole, afford some indication 
of returning prosperity. But, indeed, works 
of art of the highest quality have not been 
given away ” during the times of depression. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. J. W. WATERHOUSE has been elected 
a full member of the Royal Academy, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the retirement of Mr. 
W. C. T. Dobson. 


THE exhibitions to open next week include 
the following : (1) the first annual exhibition 
of the Society of Women Painters—at the 
Hanover Gallery; (2) drawings by Mr. Phil 
May, pictures by the late Burton Barber, and 
works by cther artists—at the Fine Art 
Society’s; (3) a collection of paintings in the 
Arctic regions by Mr. Frank Wilbert Stokes, 
member of the Peary relief expedition, and also 
a collection of landscapes by Karl Heffner—at 
the Graves’ Galleries; (4) water-colours of 
Japan, by Miss M. R. Hill Burton, at the Clif- 
ford Galleries; and (5) Mr. Herbert Schmalz’s 
picture of ‘‘The Resurrection Morn,” at Mr. 
A. T. Gladwell’s, in Fenchurch-street. 


Ata meeting of the Society of Arts, to be 
held on Tuesday next, with Dean Gregory in 
the chair, Mr. W. B. Richmond will read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Decoration of St. Paul’s.” 


THE June number of the Antiquary will con- 
tain an illustrated paper on ‘‘Some of the 
Round Towers of France ’’; and also an article 
on the Royal Academy exhibition, under the 
title of ‘The Antiquary among the Pictures.” 


THE general meeting of the Society for the 
Promotion of Hellenic Studies, postponed from 
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April 8, will take place on Monday next, at 
5 p.m., when Prof. Percy Gardner will describe 
and discuss the Sarcophagi found at Sidon, 
and now in the museum at Constantinople. 


Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., has given the Home 
Arts and Ixdustries Association a cheque for 
1000 guineas towards the endowment fund 
which ke and Mrs. Watts are raising, and 
which is needed to place the association in a 
sound position. The annual exhibition of the 
association will be held on June 13 at the 
Royal Albert Hall. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Cairo writes: ‘‘ Mr. 
Suares, the Jewish banker, has just given 
£40,000 to the French Archaeological School. 
M. de Morgan has been ill, and has gone to 
Ras el-Bahr for the summer ;' and a committee 
of four has been appointed to adapt the prize- 
designs for the proposed new museum, so as to 
get a working design out of them. Prof. 
Sayce was to leave Egypt on May 27, and 
expects to arrive in England about June 10.” 


WE have received the thirteenth annual report 
of the managing committee of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens (Cam- 
bridge, U.S. : University Press), which includes 
the reports of the director for 1893-94, and of 
the excavations at the Argive Heraeum during 
that period. It appears that the School isin a 
very flourishing condition. No less than twenty- 
three colleges now contribute, the university of 
California being the latest addition. Their 
subscriptions yield 4900 dollars; and the total 
income amounted to about 9000 dollars (£1800). 
The number of students was twelve, in- 
cluding three women. The staff consists of a 
permanent director, Dr. Rufus B. Richardson, 
of Dartmouth College; Prof. Charles Wald- 
stein, as professor of the history of art; Prof. 
Thomas Dwight Goodell, of Yale, as professor 
of Greek; and Mr. Edward L. Tilton, as 
architect. It is proposed to found two fellow- 
ships of 600 dollars each, for students of 
archaeology, which will be available for the 
coming year, 1895-96; and 4500 dollars is 
appropriated annually to the library. Prof. 
Waldstein gives an account of the excavations 
at Argos in March and April, 1894, where the 
most interesting discovery was of bee-hive 
tombs of the Mycenaean period, one of which 
contained more than forty vases in perfect 
preservation, besides terra-cotta figurines, and 
other objects. Dr. Richardson’s chief work 
outside Athens was the excavation of a temple 
at Eretria, near the theatre. 


MUSIC. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


THE performance of Auber’s “‘ Fra Diavolo” on 
Monday evening came as an agreeable surprise. 
The sparkling, tuneful music of the French 
composer has not been heard for some time; 
and although it was performed a few seasons 
ago at Covent Garden, the music is by no 
means familiar to opera-goers of the present day. 
It may be that ‘‘ Fra Diavolo” would not bear 
frequent repetition ; the music might lose its 
freshness and charm. But it serves admirably as 
an antidote to modern operas with their sensa- 
tional stories and high-strung strains. Auber 
appears, perhaps, too simple to musicians of 
the rising generation, born and bred in synco- 
pation and intricacies of rhythm : they do not 
reflect that to achieve simplicity is to achieve 
the highest. The complexity of Bach and of 
Wagner is not the cause of their greatness, but 
merely the reason of their not being at once 
understood. The revival of ‘‘ Fra Diavolo ” was 
then welcome, though it must be admitted that 
Covent Garden is too large for such a work. 
There ought to be a special theatre for operas 
of this class: with capable actors and good 





stage management, success would be cer- 
tain. 


Signor De Lucia sang well as Fra Diavolo, 
especially in the third act. Miss Marie Engle 
made a charming Zerlina, and sang delight- 
fully. Mme. Amadi was an excellent Lady 
Pamela. Mr. Bispham as Lord Rocburg made 
the most of his part. It was ahappy thought, 
a legitimate touch of realism, on the part of 
Sir A. Harris to make my Lord and my Lady 
address each other in English. Signori Pini- 
Corsi and Arimondi as Beppo and Giacomo 
interpreted their réles in a highly amusing 
manner. 








RECENT CONCERTS. 

Tue fifth concert of the Philharmonic Society 
commenced with a new work, an Overture 
entitled ‘‘ Leonatus and Imogen,” by Dr. G. J. 
Bennett. The music is well written and 
effectively scored, but it displays skill rather 
than imagination. The Overture bears a title, 
yet it is not genuine programme-music: the 
composer merely names the special influence 
under which‘he wrote, not a programme which he 
sought to develope. Herr Stavenhagen played 
a pianoforte Concerto of his own in B minor 
(Op. 4), a work modern in form, based, in 
fact, on Liszt lines. The thematic material 
may not be very original, but it is attractive ; 
especially the two broad subjects from which 
is evolved the Adagio. The scoring of the 
music is decidedly effective, and the pianoforte 
part, though it bears traces of having been 
written by a virtuoso, is not unduly prominent. 
Herr Stavenhagen played admirably: better, 
indeed, than we have ever heard him play. He 
was well received, and gaveashort encore. Herr 
Willy Burmester performed in an able manner 
Ernst’s ‘‘ Allegro pathétique ”’ in F sharp minor, 
a work more remarkable for its technical diffi- 
culties than for solidity or charm. In an 
encore the violinist once again exhibited his 
extraordinary command of the instrument. 
The programme concluded with Beethoven’s 
‘‘ Pastoral” Symphony, well rendered under 
the direction of Dr. Mackenzie. The writer of 
the analysis referred to Beethoven’s dictum 
with regard to the meaning of his Symphony, 
‘‘ Mehr Ausdruck der Empfindung als Malerei,”’ 
for which we cannot accept his translation, 
‘*A record of impressions rather than a repre- 
sentation of facts.’”? The words of Beethoven, 
indicating his attitude towards programme- 
music, are important, and they ought to have 
been more faithfully represented in English. 
Miss Amy Sherwin was the vocalist, and sang 
the lovely “‘ Zerffietti lusinghieri” from Mozart’s 
‘** Tdomeneo.” 

M. Léon Delafosse has given two piano- 
forte recitals at St. James’s Hall (May 10 and 
20). His technique is good, and he can play 
with both strength and delicacy. But as an 
interpreter of Beethoven’s music he leaves, as the 
French say, much to desire. He hurries move- 
ments dreadfully, as, for example, the opening 
Allegro of Op. 7, and the Menuetto of Op. 22. 
His reading of the Adagio of Op. 2, No. 3, was 
fairly good, but that of Op. 22 sentimental. 
At his second recital he played Chopin’s Noc- 
turne in E flat (Op. 55, No. 2), and Valse in 
A flat (Op. ~ 4 Some portions of the former 
were delicate y rendered, though not with 
sufficient charm; the Valse was given in a 
hurried, hard manner. 

Handel’s ‘Dixit Dominus’ chorus, an 
early composition written at Rome in 
1707, and his ‘‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day” 
were performed by the Handel Society at 
the Queen’s Hall on Friday evening, under the 
direction of Mr. A. Manns. The Ode bears 
traces of the composer’s genius, yet it is not 
one of his great works. Dryden wrote the 
words as a troublesome task ‘‘ and in no way 





\ beneficial,” but he ‘‘could not deny the 








stewards of the feast, who came in a body to 
me to desire that kindness.” There is room 
for improvement in the choirand orchestraof the 
Handel Society. It has a fine opportunity and 
should make the most of it; Handel’s works, 
with the exception of ‘‘The Messiah” and 
‘*Tsrael,” at festivals have fallen into undue 
oblivion. Miss Jessie Scott deserves praise for 
the energy with which she attacked the trying 
solos in the final chorus of the Ode. The 
Society is fortunate in having Mr. Manns as 
conductor. 

Mr. Willy Burmester gave his second violin 
recital on Wednesday afternoon. The most in- 
teresting number of the programme was the Bach 
Sonata in E for solo violin. The Praeludium was 
interpreted with breadth and vigour. The other 
movements were played in a frank, unaffected 
manner ; the two Minuets were, however, some- 
what hurried. Wieniawski’s Concerto in D, 
especially with pianoforte accompaniment, is 
not very interesting ; but Mr. Burmester’s per- 
formarce was brilliant, and his intonation pure. 

The Wagner Birthday Concert at the Queen’s 
Hall on Wednesday evening attracted a large 
crowd. As regards the performance of the 
music, it was not altogether satisfactory ; there 
were signs here and there of insufficient re- 
hearsal. Herr Mottl is a great conductor, but 
one could see from his vigorous movements that 
he was not altogether at his ease. The 
secret of Herr Richter’s success is careful pre- 
paration during rehearsal: at performance a 
conductor should be felt rather than seen. The 
programme differed from the ordinary Wagner 
programme. The whole of the second act of the 
*‘Flying Dutchman” and the first part of act 3 
from the ‘‘Gitterdimmerung”’ were given. In 
the former Miss Ella Russel was cold as Senta, 
while Mr. Andrew Black as the Dutchman sang 
well, though not hisbest. Miss A. Janson did fair 
justice to herself in the small part of Marie. In 
the ‘* Gitterdiimmerung,” Herr Emil Gerhiuser 
took the part of Siegfried: he has a good 
voice and dramatic power, and his enunciation 
of words is singularly clear. Mr. D. Bispham 
was excellent as Hagen. The Misses Gelber, 
Ralph, and Janson were acceptable as the Rhine 
Daughters. The performance of the “‘ Funeral 
March” was marred by the efforts of some of 
the audience to get away before the end of the 
concert. We have not yet learnt Bayreuth 
manners. It was interesting to have a 
portion of Wagner’s early opera in such close 
proximity to an excerpt from one of his latest 
music-dramas, and the comparison was certainly 
not favourable to the former. Then again, 
with regard to both selections, the absence of 
stage action proved a serious drawback. It 
must be confessed that in a concert-room 
Wagner often seems dull; in the theatre such is 
rarely the case. 

The performance of ‘‘ Fra Diavolo”’ on Monday 
— us from attending the first Richter 

oncert. The programme, however, consisted 
entirely of familiar pieces. There was a large 
audience; Dr. Richter was received with 
enthusiasm; and the music appears to have 
given the utmost satisfaction. 
J. 8, SHEDLOCK. 
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NEW VOLUME BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
Just Published by Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


THE RENASGENGE OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 


Essays, Lectures, and Fragments relating to the Modern English Stage, written and 
delivered in the years 1883-94, 
By HENRY ARTHUR JONES, 
Author of “The Triumph of the Philistines’ ; ‘‘ The Masqueraders” ; ‘‘ The Case of Rebellious Susan” ; 
**The Tempter” ; ** The Crusaders”; ‘‘ The Middleman” ; ‘‘ Judah” ; 
**The Dancing Girl’ ; ‘‘ Saints and Sinners”’; &c. 


1. The Theatre and the Mob. 11. The Dramatic Outlook. 

2. Religion and the Stage. 12. On being Rightly Amused at the Theatre. 

8. The First Night Judgment of Plays. 13. On Playmaking. 

4. Realism and Truth. 14. Our Modern Drama: Is it an Art or an 
5. The Science of the Drama. Amusement ! 

6. The Literary Drama. 15. The Relations of the Drama to Education. 

7. The Bible on the Stage. 16. Preface to ‘‘ Saints and Sinners.” 

8. The Future of the English Drama. 7. Dedication of ‘‘The Case of Rebellious 
9. Dr. Pearson on the Modern Drama. Susan,”’ to Mrs. Grundy, 
10. A Playwright’s Grumble. 18. Fragments and Extracts, 


PLAYS by the same Author, already published--- 
“SAINTS AND SINNERS,” 3s. 6d. “JUDAH” and “ THE CRUSADERS,” 
2s. 6d. each. 


The other Plays will be issued as soon as certain stage rights have expired. 


VOLUME FOR 1894 NOW READY. 


8vo0, pp. 660, price 18:. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1894. 

*.* Volumes of the Annvat Reotsrer for the Years 1863-1893 can still be had, price 18°. 

Te first pwt of this volume (pp. 1-216) is devsted to a résumé of the Politizal History of England during 
the yew 1894. The events of Parlrament.ry Life are noted, and the principal speeches summarised ; Foreign 
ond Colonial His‘ory ave dealt with in pp. 317 341. In the second pirt a Chronological Summary ss gwen of 
the principal events of the year, both foreign and domestic ; this is followed by a Retrspect of Literature, Szience, 
and Art, and an Obituary of Eminent Persons. A full Index is an important feature of the book. 


Lonpon anp New York: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


NOW READY, in large fcap. 4to, 872 pages, cloth, red edges, 7s. 6d.; half-Persian, 10s. 6d. ; 
half-morocco, flexible, 12s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Literary, Scientific, Etymological, and Pronouncing. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised and greatly Augmented. 
Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., 


Editor of the New Edition of ‘The Imperial Dictionary.” 


With Extensive Appendices, comprising :—List of Names in Fiction, Mythology, &c., Key to Literary Allusions —List 
of English Authors, with Dates—Pronouncing List of Classical and Scriptural Names —Foreign Words and Phras23 - 
Moneys, Weights, and Measures of the World —Abbreviations —Mathematical, Astronomical, Chemical, and other Sign:, X-, 


Illustrated by nearly Eight Hundred Engravings on Wood. 


* Leaving out of account the unwieldy and expansive recent editions of Webster and Worcester, we have no hesitation 
in saying that this is by far the most useful one-voiume English Dictionary at present existing.”’—Atheraeum, 


*.* Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post frce on application. 


Lonpvon: BLACKIE & SON, Liwrrep, Ovv Battey. 





A NEW TELLER OF PACIFIC TALES! 





ware «= XL MAYERS oto 
CONRAD. FOLLY: River. 


Cloth, 6s. 


‘‘A powerful study of life on an Eastern river, is 
written with admirable constraint. The pathos of the 
hopeless life story is inexpressibly touch- 


Br a oe ing, and haunts the memory. Joseph 
sally Conrad is a new writer, and you welcome 


him heartily.” 


Lonvon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Parernosrer Savare, E.C. 








CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS 


CHARLES G. HARPER. 


THE PORTSMOUTH ROAD and its 
TRIBUTARIES. By CHARLES G. HARPER, Author 
of “The Marches of Wales,” “The Brighton Road,” 
&c. With 85 Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Author and from old-time prints, Demy 8vo, 16s. 

[ This day. 
*,* A road book descriptive of one of the chief highways of 
the Coaching Age treated historically and topographically ; 
with notices of the celebrated travellers of other days, whose 
doings make memorable tke story of the roads. 


CAPTAIN C, J. MELLIS. 


LION-HUNTING in SOMALILAND : 
also an Account of Spearing the African Wart Hog. By 
Captain C. J. MELLIS, 9th Bombay Infantry. With 
Illustrations by Cecil Aldin, and from Photographs by 
the Author. Demy &vo, 7s. 6d, 

“ A remarkably interesting book....intensely enjoyable throughout 
-.-Simple and straightforward ....Few who take it up will care to 


»ut it down again before they have read every description of ever 
Kilt."—Geaagow Herald = , sa 


CHARLES DIXON. 


The MIGRATION of BRITISH BIRDS: 
including their Post-Glacial Emigration as traced by 
the application of a new Law of Dispersal. Being a 
Contribution to Migration, Geographical Distribution, 
and Insula* Faunas. By CHARLES DIXON. With 
6 Maps. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

The Daily Telegraph says: “ A work of fascinating interest... .. Mr. 

Dix m’s work... .is sure to awaken controversy. and can scarcely fail in 

any case profoundly to modify existing views.” 


COLONEL FYLER. 


THE HISTORY of the 50th (The 
QUEEN’S OWN) REGIMENT. From the Earliest 
Date t> the Year 1881. By Colonel FYLER, late 
Commanding the Regiment. With Coloured Illustra- 
tions, Maps, and Plans. Crown 8yo, 15s. net. 

[ Ready, 
*,* The plan the author has adopted is to make each cam- 
paign in which the Regiment was engaged a connected story 
of that campaign, and of more than regimental interest, and 
thus, while giving especial attention to every incident con- 
nected with the 50th, not omitting such mention of other 
regiments as might be necessary to complete the narrative 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lutrrep, Lonnon. 


TOWER PUBLISHING ¢0.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Now Ready at all Libraries, 6s. 


IN QUEST OF A NAME. 


By Mrs. HENRY WYLDE, 
Author of “ Severed Ties,” ‘‘ Father and Soa,” 
“* Wronged,” &c. 

With Illustrations by Han Pirraxp. 


A TORQUAY MARRIAGE. 
By G. RAYLEIGH VICAR and EDITH VICARS. 


** The conversations with which it te2m3 are piquant and 
epigrammatic, and few readers will be content to lay it 
aside until they come to the concluding page.” 

Manchester Courier, 
These Books form the First Two Volumes of the 
Tower Komance Library. 














Now Ready, price 6s. 


THE OUTLAWS OF THE AIR. 
By GEORGE GRIFFITH, 


Author of “The Angel of the Rovolutioa,”’ 
**Olga Romanoff,” 


With numerous Illustrations by E. 8S. Hors. 





Now Ready, price 6s, Third Edition 
WILLIAM LE QUEUX’S NEW ARAB ROMANCE. 


ZORAIDA. 


With numerous Illustrations by Hat Prirraxp. 

“Exceedingly clever....... Unquestionably brilliant and 
exciting.”—Daily Chronicle, 

“There is a treasure that fairly out-Haggards Haggard. 
It is a wholesome and clean-minded book, which those who 
love to read of love and bravery will find brimful of 
excitement,’’ —St, Jumes’s Gazette, 


TOWER PUBLISHING CO., LrutraD, 





95, Mtnortgs, E. 
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